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News of the Week 


TOTHING in this weck’s news is more encouraging 
4 or more important than the fact that the Bengal 
Legislative Council on Tuesday defeated the Swarajists 


and decided in favour of co-operation with the Simon 
The majority for co-operation was 22— 
72 votes to 50, A Provincial Committce is to be appointed 
to work with the Commission. The Calcutta correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post, which is almost alone in indi- 
cating the significance of this event, says that the Moham- 
medan speakers, though they expressed their attachment 
to Home Rule for India, also expressed their weariness 
of the specious promises and empty threats of the Swara- 


Commission. 


jists. The most remarkable speech was made by the 
Labour member, Latafat Hossein, in support of co- 
operation. He declared that the industrial workers of 


India (such as the scavengers and the railwaymen of 


Calcutta) were being misled by politicians who hid the 
truth that co-operation with the Commission was the only 
way of improving conditions. 
* ok * x 

The Opposition in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day had a singularly weak case to present against the 
appointment of Lord Byng as Chief Commissioner of 
Police. A good deal can be said with justice 
Home Secretary’s manner of announcing the 
ment, but the essence of the case as presented on Wed- 
nesday was not against the fumbling of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks but against the of Lord Byng. 
Sir William might well have been quick enough to see 
a fortnight ago that there 
statement that Sir William Horwood w: 
the age limit at the age of sixty, and that Lord Byng was 
to be appointed in his place at the age of sixty 
Really, however, it was only the inartistic conjunction of 
these figures that made them ridiculous. Sir William 
Horwood does not create any precedent in retiring at the 
age of sixty, and it so happens that Lord Byng is still a 


against the 
appoint- 


suitability 
was a grotesque aspect to his 
is retiring under 


-live . 


young man at nearly sixty-six. 

If we such well-known Chief Com- 
missioners as Bradford 
till an appreciably 
Byng failed on the 
ground of his being a 
Labour Party, which often 
rather acutely that the 
unforgettable example of devotion to duty, 
formance may have been resentfully attributed to a spirit 
too military in character, Yct it was not unnatural that 
by established custom the Chief 
A soldier has spent his life 
and 


remember rightly 
and Warren continued in oflice 
If the 
so also did it 
Possibly the 
dog, 


Gene ral Strike set an 


against Lord 
fail on the 
tail of the 


remembered 


greater age. case 
ground of age 
soldik r. 

wags the 
police in the 
and this per- 


Commissioners should 
in studying the 
admittedly in 


be soldiers. 
art of controlling and leading men, 
different cireumstances—the same art has to be practised 
with the police. 

* * * 

If a soldier were not chosen the profession to which one 
would turn for the right type of laced would be the Navy. 
Of course, the Chief Commissioner must be chosen with 
extraordinary care, particularly in these days when the 
functions of the police have become much more onerous, 
more complicated and more delicate than they used to be. 
In the past there was little cause to complain. Who 
could have conceived a better head than Sir Edward 
Bradford, scrupulous in his care to insist both on the fun- 
damentally civil functions of the police and on the 
interests and rights of the public? And he too was a 
soldier. The first thing to require in a Chief Commis- 
sioner is a set of qualities which will appeal to the Force. 
He must be a man whom the police respect and are glad 
to follow. The police in the mass are simple; they have 
their heroes and their standards of the heroic are the 
popular standards. To them Lord Byng is unquestionably 
a great character, a great gentleman and a fine soldier. 


* * * * 


If we lived in an entirely different world the police 


might find their hero in a musician, an artist, a writer, or 
[37] 
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perhaps in the head of a Civil Department. But we all 
know that they do not. It is impossible to think of a 
soldier less like a soldier in his attachment to such military 
habits as become defects when transferred to another 
sphere than Lord Byng. He has a mind which can see 
all round a question and is full of human sympathy and 
that sense of perspective which is indistinguishable from 
a keen sense of humour. The first insinuations of the 
Labour Party that Lord Byng was out for a new salary 
and a new pension have been fading in importance as being 
too absurd. Anyone who has spent five minutes in Lord 
Byng’s company since the War must know that his 
ambition was satisfied by a quiet life, and that only a 
very deep sense of duty summoned him to undertake an 
arduous task which he repeatedly refused and would still 
refuse if he felt that he decently could do so. It is a 
high compliment to the police that an ex-Governor- 


General should after all place himself at their head. 
* * * * 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks said in Wednesday’s debate 
that Lord Byng’s chief duty would ke to remove the 
friction between police and public. He described the 
present feeling as “ sub-acid.”” Lord Byng’s task would 
be not so much to reorganize as to reinspire. The most 
striking new point in the debate was the definite charges of 
corruption against the police by Mr. T. J. O’Connor, the 
Unionist Member for Luton. He gave form to rumour. 
Sir William said that he did not believe the accusations 
but of course he felt bound to promise an inquiry. 

* * * * 

Although the findings of the Savidge inquiry have not 
been published when we go to press, it is known that there 
are two Reports which have been presented to the Home 
Secretary—a Majority Report by Sir J. Eldon Bankes 
and Mr. J. J. Withers and a Minority Report by Mr. 
H. B. Lees-Smith, the Labour M.P. for Keighley. In 
the main the majority trust the police account of what 
happened at Miss Savidge’s interrogation, whereas Mr. 
Lees-Smith trusts Miss Savidge. Moreover, the majority 
apparently think that the Director of Public Prosecutions 
and all the officials concerned acted in accordance with 
precedent. Suggestions, however, are said to be made 
for modifying the existing practice where statements are 
required by the police from witnesses whose own charac- 
ters may be involved. 

* * * * 

Mr. Lees-Smith seems to have censured the police in 
many respects and to have argued that the whole episode 
was significant of a serious loss of personal liberty by 
British subjects. We cannot, of course, comment with 
any wecuracy on these Reports until we have read them, 
but we must say that where there is an issue of credibility 
we trust to the judgment of the majority rather than to 
that of Mr. Lees-Smith as to who is to be believed. It is 
difficult to see how the Director of Public Prosecutions 
can prepare a case without preliminary inquiries. On 
the other hand, it is possible to protect the liberty of the 
subject, even so. 

* * # 

For example, when an arrested man is questioned by 
the police he is told that he need not make a statement 
and is warned that if he does it may be used against 
him. The police are strictly ordered to give this warning. 
Why should not the police be similarly instructed that 
when they question witnesses they must warn them that 
they cannot be compelled, though they are invited, to 
help in an inquiry? And why should not the police 
be instructed to inform a potential witness that he can 
bring a lawyer to the inquiry if he so desires? Yet again, 
if a woman witness is being examined, ought she not to be 
informed that she can insist upon the presence of another 


woman? On the whole, though the conclusions may go 
generally in favour of the police, it may still remain true, 
as we think it does, that there are reasons for further 
safeguarding, if not for retrieving, personal rights, and 
we have no doubt that the Majority Report points the 
Way in these matters. 

* ‘* * * 

It must be remembered that the police who are neces- 
sarily not well educated, have to work nowadays in 
circumstances which did not exist a generation ago. The 
Official Secrets Acts—much resorted to during the War— 
placed powers in their hands which they had never 
exercised before. D.O.R.A. posed them with tasks 
demanding the highest functions of discrimination and 
discretion. Motoring itself has made a policeman far 
more than ever before a dispenser of summary justice 
on the roads and in the streets. It would have been a 
miracle if the strain had not been felt. We are not 
sufficiently informed to say whether the recent drop of 
monthly arrests in Hyde Park from a considerable 
number to nothing was a sign that the police were in a 
huff as the result of the Savidge debate. But if they were, 
either they, or their superiors who inspired them, were 
responsible for one of those temporary lapses which it 
will be the duty of Lord Byng’s renovating hand to 
make impossible. 

* * * + 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said that his ‘* delay ” in sending a reply to 
Mr. Kellogg’s last Note on the Peace Pact was due tothe 
need for “ careful consideration ” and was not attributable 
to the French Government. As Sir Austen claims 
responsibility it seems that he alone can be blamed. We 
think the delay lamentable. It takes the fine edge off the 
British consent, which had already been given cordially 
in principle, and reveals a misunderstanding of the whole 
American way of thinking. 

oa * * OK 

Peking, as the Times correspondent tells us, is awaiting 
the arrival of the Cantonese representative for the 
Military Conference to begin. There will then be five 
Army leaders, and though Nanking is marked down as 
the future Capital in accordance with the will of Sun 
Yat-sen, most people harbour in their minds the possi- 
bility that the Army leaders may develop other ideas. 
One of the latest acts of the Nanking Government is the 
announcement that the Chinese Treaty with Italy has 
expired. Asa matter of fact, the Treaty as a whoie cannot 
legally be denounced in this way, for the time has mercly 
arrived for the revision of the commercial clauses. Den- 
mark, which has been treated in the same way, is likely to 
refer the matter to The Hague Court. The Belgian and 
Spanish Treaties had already been illegally denounced. 

* * * * 

The Nationalists are making a great mistake in trying 
to force the Powers in this way, and they weaken their 
claims to such a just revision of treaties as Great 
Britain is most sincerely advocating. Of course, the 
Nationalist Government will have to borrow, but nobody 
will lend except to a Government firmly established, and 
the worst way of securing trust and respect abroad is for 
Nationalism to denounce Treaties without notice. 
Chang Hsueh-liang has been chosen to succeed his dead 
father Chang Tso-lin (the War Lord of Manchuria), but 
as he is a progressive in politics objections are raised to 
his suecession by the Manchurian die-hards. It is an 
open question whether Chang Hsueh-liang can bring off 
a working plan with Japan, but it is clear that nobody 
will rule Manchuria for long who is at cross-purposes with 
Japan. The best sign in a confusing situation is that 
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Nanking is contemplating the calling of a Financial 


Conference. The right course would be to act on the very 
sensible suggestions made recently by the Chinese 


They proposed that only one bank 
should have the authority to issue notes; that there 
should be only one mint instead of several; and that 
the tael, which varies in value throughout China, should 
be stabilized. Above all, they demanded the rapid dis- 
banding of the armies which are steadily eating up what 
little money remains in China. 


bankers in Shanghai. 


* * * * 


Mr. Al Smith, the Democratic candidate for the 
United States Presidency, has made his first political 
statement since the Houston Convention. He expressed 
his concern for the future of farming and promised to 
honour the pledges of the Democratic Party. He added 
that if he were elected President he would not neglect 
the dead period between his election and his inaugura- 
tion, but would set to work at once to consult with the 
farmers in order that a scheme might be ready directly 
This is indeed 
The 
farmers are notoriously disgruntled against the Repub- 
Did not President Coolidge veto the farmers’ 
If Mr. Smith can win the farmers vote he 


Congress opened under his Presidency. 
carrying war into the enemies’ camp in a hurry. 


licans. 
demands ? 
will sensibly decrease the odds against his election, 


* a * * 


Reports of the state of feeling in Yugoslavia since the 
shooting incident in the Skupshtina are disconcerting. 
The Serbs are, of course, the dominating element in the 
racial trinity of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and yet they 
are in many ways the most backward of the three races. 
The Croats would probably have made a much better 
showing in the contest for political pre-eminence if they 
had not been led by so erratic and inopportunely ferocious a 
leader as M. Raditch. There had been some signs that reason 
would serve them in the end in spite of this leadership 
but now Croat feeling is in a state of furious effervescence, 
to which there is no recent parallel. In every Croat 
town it is universally believed that the power behind the 
hand which fired the shots at M. Raditch and his colleagues 
was the power of the Government. Nothing apparently 
an destroy that belief. Here is a situation which needs 
very careful watching, for men who are as deeply moved 
as the Croats are now may not refrain from outbursts 
which will involve others besides themselves. In vain 
the King has taken charge of two of the orphans of M. 
Paul Raditch (nephew of the Croatian leader), who died 
of his wounds, and in vain he has sent an eminent surgeon 
to tend M. Raditch himself at Zagreb. The Croats are 
holding up the Government’s policy of appeasement 
towards Italy, and the Nettuno Conventions may not be 
signed after all. 

* * * 

On Wednesday the Cabinet decided to adopt the 
Betting Bill as a Government measure. The threat of 
the Opposition to obstruct all business in the House will 
have to be faced and overcome. We publish elsewhere 
an article on the Bill which was written before the 
Cabinet of Wednesday and here we need only express our 
pleasure at the Government’s decision. It is incompre- 
hensible to us that so many Labour Members and Liberals 
should resist a sure method of ridding the Turf of a mass of 
cheats and ruffians. They are allying themselves with 
the worst type of bookmakers. 

* x * * 

On Tuesday the King, accompanied by the Queen, 
opened the new buildings of Nottingham University Col- 
These buildings are the result of the noble gener- 
As the King said in his address, 


lege. 
osity of Sir Jesse Boot, 


the small seed sown by the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion Movement in 1873 has become a tree of stately 
growth. Nottingham has not merely earned a University 
charter, but has a flourishing extension department of its 
own, spreading its influence throughout the East Midlands. 
co * * * 

The result of the Epsom By-Election was declared, on 

Thursday, July 5th, as follows : 


Commander A. R. J. Southby (Unionist) 2s 13.364 
Mr. S. Parnell Kerr (Lib.) a hue p 59S 
Miss Helen M. K »ynes (Lab.) oe <- mae 3.710 

Unionist majority ee oe se ee B20 

The figures at the previous Election were :— 

Sir Rowland Blades (Unionist a ae i °0.017 
Mr. P. Butler (Lab.) Pe os - = 5,149 

Unionist majority ee oe ee os 14.868 


The voters at Commander Southby’s clection numbered 
only 59 per cent. of the register, the total poll being 
nearly 3,000 below that of 1924. 
indifference, no doubt, was that Commander Southby’s 


The explanation of the 


return was taken for granted. 
x * x x 

On Monday Canterbury celebrated the 700th anniver- 
sary of the death of Stephen Langton. This astonishing 
mediaeval figure about whom we know all too little, and 
whom we judge to have been very great because of what 
he accomplished and not because we know much of his 
methods, was in a sense the founder of the English 
Church. 
politan, 


The true Englishman emerged out of the cosmo- 
Born in Lincolnshire, he was eminent in the 
University of Paris before he went to Rome and became 
a Cardinal. Innocent III. appointed him to the see of 
Canterbury in spite of the strength of the local candidates, 
and in spite of the opposition of King John. When 
Langton was installed at Canterbury, however, he resisted 
the powerful Pope and in ested the Church in England 
with a national characier. It was suitable that such a 
man should be the real inspirer of that side of Magna 
Carta which became the nucleus of English liberties. 
Without him the barons would have made the charter an 
incident in a class-struggle with the King. 
* * * * 
The news from the Nobile party who are still inaccessible 
upon their drifting ice worse. Lieutenant 
Lundborg, who spent thirteen days with the party after 
his aeroplane had capsized and before he himself was 
rescued, says that the conditions on the ice were terrible. 
All the Italians were ill with fever and some showed signs 
of mental aberration. Surely this drawn-out agony is 
among the most poignant in the records of exploration. 
And it is the harder to bear with because modern science 
has brought the spectacle almost day by day before our 
eyes. Wireless messages make the party seem near at 
hand, but the rough and melting ice, upon which an 
aeroplane can scarcely land, and persistent mist prevent 
succour. Nature seems to deride the triumphs of man. 
We can only hope against hope that the rescuers of the 
gallant party may not be too late. The papers of 
Thursday reported that an airman had sighted the 
valking party of whom no trace had hitherto been found. 
We trust that there is no mistake, but the possibility of 


becomes 


confusion between this party and General Nobile’s 
group has been suggested. 


* * % * 
Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101%,; on Wednesday week 101%; a year ago 101, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 903; a year ago 86}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78 j; ; on Wednesday week 78 §;; 
a& year ago 76, 
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Labour’s Programme 


ANY readers of the new Labour programme must 
have wondered, like ourselves, whether it was 
the immediate cause of Mr. Maxton’s outburst. One 
can fancy him after studying this multitudinous mani- 
festo—which promises every desirable thing under the 
sun but also tells you that you must wait and be patient 
and be scientific and attain gradually what cannot be 
attained quickly—rushing off to Mr. Cook and saying 
to him, ‘“* Look here, Cook, this won't do! This is as 
much Liberal as Socialistic. This is not ‘ Socialism in 
our time’ at all. We must stir these people up.” That 
is how it almost certainly struck Mr. Maxton and Mr. 
Cook. And yet casual ‘readers of the programme have 
declared that it is the most red-hot gospel of Sociaiism 
which has ever been published. There is the tragic or 
the amusing side of the policy according as one chooses 
to think of it. 

Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues in the Labour Party 
received from the last Labour Party Conference an in- 
struction to write out a new programme in accordance 
with the latest accepted principles. This is the result 
of their labours, and as they have kept their heads suffi- 
ciently to refrain from promising impossible things with- 
out reservations, they have not satisfied the wild men 
of the Party. They have not even satisfied the Council 
of the Independent Labour Party. It is fairly obvious 
that the writers of the programme believe in what Mr. 
Sidney Webb in his ugly but useful phrase called the 
** inevitability of gradualness.”” They are all for amelior- 
ating conditions step by step until the Capitalistic State 
finally passes into the Socialistic State. But unfortun- 
ately they did not dare to express their faith in so many 
words. They had to throw down hundreds of sops to 
the Cerberuses who were sitting round in a circle showing 
their teeth and wondering whether the time had come to 
begin biting. In fine, the leaders have failed in their 
attempt to produce a document which would satisfy all 
their followers. While falling short of what the extrem- 
ists desired, they have succeeded in using phrases and 
making promises which will alarm, and we hope finally 
frighten away, political students with an open mind who 
wanted to know whether Labour saw clearly how to pro- 
vide what it persistently offers. 

The programme includes the repeal of the Trade 
Unions Act and a forty-eight hour week besides other 
industrial legislation. Under the head of unemployment 
it is proposed that the unemployed should be provided 
for by a central national authority ; that children under 
fifteen should be withdrawn from the labour market with 
the necessary provision for maintenance ; that the Eight 
Hours Act in the coal industry should be repealed and that 
unemployed miners should be transferred to other areas. 
We may remark here that the Labour criticism of the 
efforts which Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland has already been 
making to transfer miners to other areas is extremely 
ungracious. Sir Arthur has been trying to break into 
the settled conviction of young men in the mining industry 
that they must be miners or nothing. This tradition 
is extremely creditable to the mining industry, which 
is probably the most hereditary and tenacious industry 
in the country. Nevertheless, as the prospects of coal- 
mining are not what they were, it is essential for a begin- 
ning to be made with a new way of life on the assumption 
that the rising generation cannot be fully employed in 
the mines. Where Sir Arthur is making this beginning 
by finding work for unemployed young miners in the 
comparatively prosperous areas, the trade unions angrily 


complain that the immigrants are preventing the rela- 
tively few unemployed in these districts from obtaining 
work. This may be true, but the evil of unemployment 
is nation-wide and can be overcome only by a national 
policy. Sectional sentiment is the enemy of all coherency 
and success, yet it is such sentiments that the Labour 
leaders are inspiring. It is bewildering to find that 
transference is given a place in the Labour programme 
at a time when the process of transference is in fact being 
obstructed. 

As regards industry and trade, Labour proposes a 
National Economic Committee to advise the Government 
and a National Development and Employment Board 
for the exploitation of national resources. ‘‘ Coal, 
transport, power and life insurance ” are to be transferred 
to public ownership. Industry is to be relieved by 
readjusting relations between national and local finance, 
and by the taxing of land values—a form of taxation 
which when tried. before involved the country in an 
appreciable loss of money over a period of eleven years. 
There is to be “‘ more stringent control of banking and 
credit.” Land is to be transferred to public ownership, 
and there is to be security of tenure for efficient farmers. 
Farmers will thus be exposed to the one thing they 
detest above all others—constant official inspection. 
A democratic system of education is proposed which 
will open a free road from the nursery school to the 
university. 

Money is to be found by a “ progressive reduction of 
expenditure on armaments ’’—which is a highly desirable 
object—and the higher taxation by graduation of the 
larger incomes beginning at property worth £500 a year. 

The clauses describing the methods of bringing about 
closer relations between Great Britain and the Dominions 
are, on the whole, good. It has been a puzzle why the 
Labour Party has been so slow to discover the Empire. 
Democracy has made the Empire. This might have 
become the Labour Party’s strong suit years ago. Any- 
how, they are at last promoting the Imperial Democracy 
to a position of proper importance. 

The programme contains so many promises that it 
would take immeasurable years to redeem half of them. 
As a whole it would be an exclusive occupation for ‘ our 
time,” and if this is the necessary preparation for Socialism 
it is impossible to see where “ Socialism in our time” 
comes in. The policy is peppered with abusive phrases 
like “‘the Capitalist Dictatorship,” though the whole 
sense of the suggested methods is that there must be a 
great expansion of industry if the Socialist dream is to be 
realized. How on earth is industry to be expanded 
except by such co-operation as Lord Melchett and the 
sensible members of the Council of the Trades Union 
Congress are now discussing? And is not peace as 
desirable at home as abroad? Another silly accusation 
is that the Government ** made war on the mine-workers,”’ 
though everybody knows that Mr. Baldwin consented to 
the largest subsidy ever granted to a single industry in 
his attempt to save the industry. And are a Government 
who have greatly extended the pensions for old and 
helpless people—as compared with Mr. MacDonald's 
Government who did nothing—a fair target for accusa- 
tions of indifference to the lot of poor people ? 

One might admire the courage of the authors of such a 
document as this, for their chickens will, of course, come 
home to roost, were it not that they provide themselves 
with all manner of qualifications and loopholes to which 
they will be able to refer when they are told that they 
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have misled the public. For instance, there is the all- 
embracing warning that ‘‘ order cannot be produced from 
chaos by a stroke of the pen,” and that a Government 
sannot be blamed for “evils which can yield only to 
patient effort applied over a period of years.” So the 
safeguarding phrases go on. Labour will do everything 
* as soon as circumstances permit,” will prosecute a cause 
“ by every means in its power.’ Even the nationalization 
of mines cannot come at once, and even the ‘* more 
stringent control of banking ”’ must be preceded by a 


The 


T seems to us that the Government, both because of 
their promises and because of their moral and 
financial interest in the measure, ought to help the 
Race-course Betting Bill which proposes to legalize the 
Totalisator. As it is, the Biilis knocked out and cannot 
recover, except by the remedy that the Government 
alone can apply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook long ago 
that if the Bill received a free vote of the House in its 
favour the Government would make room for it in their 
time table. The Bill did receive a majority at the 
second reading. That commits Mr. Churchill. Moreover, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks substantially committed 
himself by promising to support the Bill on condition 
that the semi-oflicial Control Board that was suggested 
in the Bill should give place to a statutory authority. 

Few Bills have been so obstructed before a Committee 
in recent years. The scenes before the Standing Com- 
mittee remind one of the methods of the Irish Nationalist 
Party. When the Bill did at last emerge from Committee, 
and was presented to the House of Commons again on 
Friday, July 6th, its opponents complained that it was 
an entirely different Bill from that -which had been 
committed and that it would therefore be improper to 
proceed with it. The new Speaker delivered judgment 
on this point in words both firm and clear which seemed 
to surprise and displease the Labour Party. He said, 
what was perfectly true, that the Bill originally contained 
the principle that the Betting Act of 1853 was to be 
amended and some new authority for the control of 
betting established. It was the task of the Standing 
Committee to clothe the skeleton with flesh and blood. 
This they had done, and that was all that had happened. 

As the Bill stands it proposes the legalization of the 
Totalisator on certain race-courses. Although the name 
Totalisator did not occur in the original Bill it was, of 
course, in everybody’s mind. Indeed, it may be said to 
have been the chief point of the Bill. The Standing Com- 
mittee proposed to entrust control to the Jockey Club 
and the National Hunt Committee. Sir William Joynson- 


The 


NIMAL lovers out of touch with the internal working 

of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

to Animals have been depressed recently by the unedifying 
spectacle of constant wrangling at the meetings of the 
Society. At the annual meeting held at the Central 
Buildings, Westminster, last week, an ordinary member 
did not overstate the position when she said, ‘“* How could 
she secure subscriptions for the Society while they were 
fighting like cats and dogs?” There appear to be two 
groups on the Council secking to gain control of the 
Society, apart from the many side eurrents of opinion. 
There is one group which is so much occupied with the 
tactics of its opponents that it has little time for devoting 


careful inquiry. Actually, the Labour Party has dropped 
its comprehensive phrase about nationalizing all the 
means of production. It sees now that there must, be 
differentiation and the present programme suggests a 
mere co-ordination of road and air transport instead of 
full nationalization. 

In the long run the Parliamentary Labour leaders will 
find, we think, that they would have done better to stick 
to their good sense instead of throwing in their nonsense 
in a vain attempt to placate the left wing. 


Totalisator 


Hicks, however, has intervened and made his support of 
the Bill dependent, as we have scen, upon a closer relation 
between betting and the Home Office. For our part 
we think he has made a mistake, as no better bodies than 
the Jockey Club and the National Hunt Committee could 
be held responsible or would have worked with a more 
scrupulous sense of responsibility. However, if Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks’ stipulation that a Government 
department be the presiding authority means that he 
definitely accepts the taxation of betting—as we do— 
as a desirable means of control we can accept his inter- 
vention as a point to the good. 

The case for controlling by taxation what you cannot 
abolish seems to us quite plain. When the taxation of 
betting was first being discussed we urged Mr. Churchill 
to get the principle recognized as quickly as possible by 
taxing credit betting, which was legal, and for the time 
being ignoring street betting which was, and still is, 
illegal. That was the course he took, and we think it 
was much the best because betting legislation is like 
drink legislation in that it requires continually to be 
adapted to meet emergencies and changes of public cus- 
tom. There can be no finality. 

The Totalisator is the next desirable stage in the 
process of experimenting and building up. It has come 
through the test of experience in every country where it 
has been used. Incidentally it causes the disappearance 
of the most undesirable elements from the Turf. The 
respectable type of bookmaker can survive, but no other. 
The Betting Bill in its present shape, moreover, provides 
one admirable constructive reform in refusing the use of 
the Totalisator to persons under seventeen years of age. 

The period of private members’ Bills is ended for this 
session and the Betting Bill cannot go any further unless 
the Government find a day for it. Their decision may 
possibly be known before our readers see these words. 
Whatever the Government may decide, this article will 
serve cither as a note of satisfaction if they should offer 
facilities or as a protest and an appeal for reconsideration 
if they should not. 


Dissensions in the R.S.P.C.A. 


itself to the urgent work waiting to be done. There is 
another group consisting of those who are generally 
termed “extreme humanitarians,’”’ who think that the 
R.S.P.C.A. should swing to the left, and who are anxious 
to capture the ‘‘ machine.” 

We have no desire to write anything that will be hurtful 
to the many splendid workers of the Society throughout 
the country, nor to reflect in any way on the activities of 
the managerial staff; our remarks are addressed to those 
members of the Council whose discussions have attracted 
so much attention in the Press. 

The result of these attacks and counter-attacks and 
of the mimeographed memoranda which are being 
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culated by interested parties is that the lay mind genuinely 
concerned about the welfare of animals and about the 
good name of our oldest Animal Protection Society is 
gravely disturbed. The cause of urgent reform is being 
hampered owing to these internal differences. We would 
ask all members of the R.S.P.C.A. among our readers, 
and we know that their number is considerable, to 
forget their internal dissensions and personal antipathies, 
to close their ranks and press forward together in attacking 
abuses that there is some chance of ending. When we 
consider the whole field of reform that is urgently awaiting 
attention, we are impressed with the magnitude of the 
task which confronts animal lovers: these constant 
bickerings at headquarters are a matter of grave concern 
to the ordinary member. 

In reviewing our treatment of the animal kingdom 
there are several urgent problems on which we are all 
agreed and on which we should concentrate efforts. 
There is the introduction, long overdue, of the humane 
killer, not only for cattle, but for sheep and pigs ; as the 
debate in Parliament two weeks since showed, Scotland 
is here leading the way, but it is satisfactory to know 
that the R.S.P.C.A. has largely helped in this campaign. 
Legislation should be introduced forthwith to make 
humane slaughter compulsory’ throughout Great 
Britain and a system of licensing slaughter-men 
should be put into operation similar to that in force 
in Northern Europe, and the private slaughter-house 
Should be abolished at an early date. Only when our 
abattoirs are under municipal or other public control 
will the chief abuses of the present system be got rid of. 

In the autumn the Spectator published several articles 
on the subject of the Jewish method of killing cattle. 


Mrs. 


YEW prisoners can have been the object of such 
demonstrations of sympathy as were evident lately 
in the streets of Gloucester when Mrs. Pace was tried 
on the charge of murdering her husband by arsenical 
poisoning. It was known that the charge of murder was 
the result of accusations by relations—-a form of prosecu- 
tion 03 persecution for which the public has no liking ; 
it was known that Mrs. Pace had passed through a terrible 
ordeal owing to the length of the inquiries and the nature 
of the Coroner’s inquest; and it was known that her 
married life had been one of misery and suffering. But 
it is not about the origin of this public sympathy that 
we desire to write but about the matters of permanent 
interest to which the sympathy has directed attention. 
To begin with, questions have naturally been asked 
about the procedure of Coroners’ Courts. At the inquest 
on Mrs. Pace’s husband fhe jury returned a verdict that 
Pace died from arsenical poisoning administered by some- 
one other than himself. The Coroner returned this 
verdict to the jury and required them to name a particular 
person. Thus compelled, the jury named Mrs. Pace. 
They meant no more apparently than that, if it was 
necessary to name somebody, no other name was before 
them but that of Mrs. Pace. We should have supposed 
that this precision was unnecessary. The Lag Officers 
and the police habitually watch the proceedings of the 
Courts. Is it not for them to take action when they 
think it necessary ? 

Even if the Coroner was strictly justified we cannot 
think it desirable, or fair, that what is really a “* charge ” 
against a person should be put in as a verdict. The 
Coroner's jury were doing no more than a Grand Jury do 
when they decide that there is a case for trial, yet their 
actual finding was that Mrs. Pace had murdered her 


Unfortunately, just when we hoped that the Jewish 
community would adopt a humane machine for casting 
the animal prior to slaughter, unexpected mechanical 
difficulties occurred and the proposed machine failed 
to pass the test. We hope, however, that the engineering 
and mechanical difficulties will be overcome before long. 
In any event, we desire to express our appreciation of the 
open-minded manner in which the Board of the Schechita 
showed its readiness to investigate the suitability of the 
invention. 

Other subjects on which the members of all animal 
societies should unite are the enforcement and tightening 
up of the Plumage Bill. Continued agitation should 
be carried on against the export of old horses to 
the Continent ; the demand for the abolition of the steel 
trap, so largely used by rabbit trappers in this country, 
should be pressed forward. They should co-operate 
with the Steel Trap League of the United States which 
is doing excellent work in rousing North American 
opinion against the cruelties of the fur trade. The 
inauguration of an active publicity campaign against 
rabbit coursing, hunting the carted stag, the digging of 
foxes, the hunting of otters heavy with young, the 
caging of British birds, and the creation of a healthy 
public sentiment against confining wild animals in small 
unhygienic cages, such as are to be found in many 
zoological gardens, are all matters needing attention. 

We think that an agreement could be reached on these 
subjects by all sections of animal lovers. Their desire 
to serve the cause of the humane treatment of animals, 
for which their societies were founded, will in the last 
resort be judged by the manner in which they subordinate 
their personal feelings for the good of the cause, 


Pace’s ‘Trial 


husband. When Mrs. Pace was tried at Gloucester Mr. 
Justice Horridge stopped the case before the prisoner's 
counsel had been heard in reply to the prosecution. 
Thus, a woman who was acquitted in such a thorough 
manner as rarely happens to those accused of murder 
has still in form a verdict of murder recorded against her. 

When the Attorney-General was questioned in the 
House of Commons about the trial he kept repeating 
that it was “extremely desirable to be reticent on the 
subject of a trial in which the accused person has been so 
fully acquitted.” He meant, we suppose, that all subse- 
quent investigations into a trial are unfair to an acquitted 
person. And so they are. What a pity that Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks did not think of that when he was talking 
airily about trying for perjury the policemen who arrested 
Sir Leo Money! The Attorney-General did well, in a 
general way, to point out the dangers of the demand for 
paying compensation to an acquitted person. If a prece- 
dent were lightly established there would soon be a demand 
for the compensation of all who are acquitted. It is 
impossible to imagine circumstances which would be 
more injurious to the administration of justice. After 
all, the purpose of a trial is to find out. If it is to be said 
that. when a Court finds out that a charge is not estab- 
lished the prisoner or defendant is entitled to compensa- 
tion we shall enter into a wilderness of impossibilities. 
But the real question (which was never brought out 
clearly) was whether the bringing to trial of Mrs. Pace 
was a mistake from the beginning—having its source in 
an unnecessary decision in the Coroner's Court. In that 
case there might be an exceptional justification for 
generosity. Anyhow it is possible to distinguish between 
compensation, properly so-called, and the payment of 
costs, 
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The Week 


FTER many days and nights of arduous labour, 
Major Glyn brought a Totalisator Bill back to the 

floor of the House of Commons last Friday. But not the 
Bill we knew. It was a brief and simple little measure 
that obtained a second r ading so long ago. This looks a 
affair, with its imposing and 
somewhat disheartening array of clauses and sub-clauses. 


much more formidable 


Paragraphs have expanded into pages, and in the cireum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
should have maintained that a totally new Bill had in 
fact been evolved, and that it should be treated as such. 
Members were treated to a fair sample of the obstructionist 
methods from which the Standing Committee suffered so 
long and so bitterly, and it is now quite clear that unless 
the Government espouses the Bill, and forces it through 
by means of the Whips, it is stone dead. 
may be adopted, but one or two members of the Cabinet 


This course 


are known to be very lukewarm in their support of the 
“tote,” and in any case the amount of Government 
business to be got through is considerable, and the time 
short. The proceedings “ upstairs” in connexion with 
the Totalisator Bill have throughout been farcical, and, 
taken in conjunction with certain recent events in the 
House, induce reflexions of a rather sombre character. 
The procedure of the House of Commons is ill-adapted 
to meet the requirements of modern democracy. Many 
Valuable Bills founder owing to the unlimited facilities 
for obstruction which exist in the Standing Committees. 
On the other hand, the ‘** Committee of the whole House ’ 
proves itself every day more unfitted to deal with the 
complicated details of first-class measures, which are 
through after wholly inadequate 
Then what on earth is 


frequently shoved 
consideration and examination. 


in Parliament 


the sense of an all-night sitting? Is it to anyone's 
interest or advantage that important clauses of the 
Finance Bill should be disposed of after midnight by a 
Such 
folly gives rise to the prevalent, and not unjustified, 
belief that the House has lost most of its control over 
legislation, and all its control over taxation and expendi- 


~ 


couple of hundred jaded and irritated members ? 


ture. And it accounts in great measure for the political 
apathy which has overtaken the nation, the lack of 
interest in the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
the growing contempt for Parliament and all its ways. 
Mr. Duff Cooper complained recently of the reduced 
status of Members, but the remedy lies largely in their 
own hands. In deciding broad issues of principle, the 
House of Commons is at its best—witness the Prayer 


Book debates. 
It is for the House of Commons as a whole to dismiss 


Let it confine its activities to such issues. 


Governments, to debate policies, and to approve measures 
and these are things that can and should 
The details of all proposed 
legislation ought properly to be considered by Committees 
of the House, sitting, if necessary, in the morning. And 


in principle ; 
be done at reasonable hours. 


the establishment of such Committees is needed. 
The Home Secretary, with that 
forms so unexpected and engaging a part of his character, 
apparently thought he could “ get away” with Lord 
Byng’s appointment to take charge of the Metropolitan 
Police, without opposition or serious criticism, and he 
seemed hurt at the attitude adopted by the Opposition 
on this question. But, on the face of it, the selection ofa 
General of sixty-five requires some explanation. Doubt- 
less, Sir William Joynson-Hicks will be able to give it. 
WATCHMAN, 


*naiveté ” which 


The Homeless Children ot the U.S.S.R. 


V ISITORS to Moscow during recent years have come 

home with tragic stories of the hordes of dirty, 
ragged, homeless children in the streets of the city. It is 
easy to account for these children. One has only to re- 
collect the three million casualties sustained by the Rus- 
sian Armies in the Imperial War, and the deaths, number- 
ing some ten million, which occurred during the revolution 
and the famine, to understand that hundreds of thousands 
of children were orphaned in Russia between 1914 and 
1921. In 1922 there were a_ million homeless 
children; in 1927 there were not more than 150,000. 
These children, of varying 
seventeen, lived in cellars, under old city walls, slept on 
window sills, by hot tar barrels in the roads, in railway 
stations, and in any hole or hovel which would give them 
Children of all types belonged to this band of 
short, sturdy, flat-faced 


ages from seven to 


shelter. 
fearless, ruthless bezprizorni ; 
Mongols, sleck-haired, yellow-skinned Tartars and dere- 
licts from all the other hundred and forty-five nationalities 
of the U.S.S.R. In honour of the October celebrations 
last vear, it was decided to liquidate (as the Russians say) 
this pathetic memento of the past, and six weeks ago it 
In fact, I 
only saw one child who was obviously one of the bezpri- 
sorni—a little eager-faced girl with long petticoats and 
lank dark hair, who ran after me one day in Revolution 
Square, begging for a packet of cigarettes I carried in my 


was rare to see a vagrant child in the streets. 


hand. 
The problem of these homeless children—not peculiar 
It is difficult enough 


to Russia—is a very grave one. 


children, who will resist coercion 


except in the, winter 


to catch these 
and restraint to the utmost 
when the lure of warm clothes and shelter makes 
them more amenable. It is then the fashion for these 
vagrants to stay in a comfortable State home in a town, 
escaping in the spring for the summer season in the 
Caucasus. When the child is caught it is even more 
difficult to keep him and to transfer his energies and wits 
from destructive to constructive channels. But this is 
what is being done, at any rate in Moscow, to-day. 

A child, when caught by the militia or by an ordinary 
citizen, is first taken either to a receiving centre, or direct 
to an observation home, known as a “ collecting station.” 
Here he stays for about three months while his case is 
investigated. If he is found to be physically and men- 
tally normal, he is sent to an ordinary State boarding- 
school; if he is too old for a school, then he is sent to 
either a Labour Colony or to one of the many Agricultural 
Communes where he can learn a trade, or be apprenticed 
to a peasant. There are also special homes for mentally 
defective children, for difficult children and for cripples. 
Besides these institutions there is a Children’s Juvenile 
Commission, consisting of a doctor, a magistrate, and a 
teacher, to which children are brought who are neglected 
in their homes or to which parents can come for advice 
about their children. 

I visited one of the four experimental collecting stations 
in Moscow, a large, rambling old house enclosing a yard 
or playground, where boys were having a game of cricket, 
playing musical instruments, or simply lying in the sun in 
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pyjamas. The home was surrounded by large walls, 
barricaded so that the children could not escape. I was 
first taken to the room to which stray children are brought. 
Two dirty, ragged boys were being questioned ; one had 
already been in two different homes but had run away 
from them. On the walls there were photographs of boys, 
sent by anxious parents who were trying to discover the 
whereabouts of their children. If a child (this collecting 
station was for boys only) is found to have parents or a 
home he is sent back to them. If not, as is usually the 
case, he is given a bath, a hair-cut and clean clothes. 
Then he is thoroughly medically inspected at this station 
by a woman doctor. If the child is found to be suffering 
from any severe disease he is sent to a hospital, but the 
slighter cases are dealt with in the sanatorium of the 
Home, where there is an isolation department with a 
skull and cross-bones painted on the door. Every child 
is also mentally examined in the psychological depart- 
ment connected with the Institute. Of the 577 children 
who passed through this home in 1927, 198 were normal, 
278 difficult, 5 insane, 13 epileptic, 13 hysterical, and 13 
physically defective (dumb, blind, &c.). 

With an ever-growing escort of jolly boys I was taken 
from the carpentry room where cupboards were being 
made, through the workshops where fretwork, bookbind- 
ing and metal work are taught. The children are divided 
into age groups. Each group spends part of the day 
doing lessons and part in the workshops. I saw the 
second group, boys of thirteen and fourteen, happily 
engaged in painting iron bedsteads, an order from a 
hospital. All the rooms and passages are gaily decorated 
with propaganda posters, mostly the work of the children. 
I was amazed at the high standard of the drawings done 
by these little vagabonds, who had had no instruction 
and yet seemed to have a definite idea of technique. 
There was one poster of a large pink pig. Much to the 
amusement of the party, I asked its significance, and was 
informed that it was a moral poster. Underneath the pig 
was written: “If I spit, I am a pig.’ On the classroom 
walls there were also wall sheets,—large pieces of paper 
on which are pasted contributions of various kinds from 
the boys; sometimes they are devoted to some special 
subject—for instance, the Red Army; and sometimes 
to more intimate subjects. The children with me were 
anxious that I should not miss their own contributions, 
particularly their illustrated life-stories. How I wished 
I could read Russian, and was not dependent on an 
interpreter! Everywhere there were, of course, pictures 
of Lenin. I was wearing a ring with a cameo portrait of 
Socrates on it, and several fingers were pointed at it with 
exclamations of “* Lenin ! ” 

One room was used as a zoo. There were pigeons, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, tortoises, dogs, and goldfish, each 
looked after by one of the inmates of the home. There 
was a library, a playroom, and a theatre for the older 
boys. It was really a delightful place and typical of the 
other State homes for vagabond children which I visited. 
At these homes an attempt is made to instil into the 
children the idea that life in an organized society might 
have attractions equal to those excitements of their 
former wandering life, and in this way to hold them by 
moral suasion rather than by force. 

CeLiA Sivpson, 
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Browning as Dramatic Poet and 
Prophet 


[ is more than thirty-eight years since Browning was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The Ring and the 
Book will next Christmas have made famous for sixty 
winters ‘that square old yellow book” that Browning 
chanced to purchase for a lyra in the Piazza San Lorenzo 
at Florence. The Dramatic Lyrics have been the world’s 
property some eight years longer. Yet the general reading 
public still avoids Browning ; regards him somewhat as a 
rugged, rain-scarred mountain in the middle of that 
much abused territory of the Victorians; a mountain, 
moreover, whose summit is accessible only to the scholar 
climber, the view to be gained therefrom being generally 
obscured by mist. To apply Browning’s own words 
(on Death), the diffident pedestrian fears to :— 
“ Feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place.” 

Nor is it easy to reassure him that there is sunshine on 
the top of Parnassus, even when the slopes are girdled 
with clouds. 

That Browning is not more read is, perhaps, a sign of 
the times. The literature of the age is introspective. 
There is an almost complete absence of doctrinal poctry.* 
Mr. J. C. Squire has noted it in the preface to his Selections 
Srom Modern Poets. ** Where,” he asks, “‘ is the twentieth 
century poet who is fulfilling the usual functions of the 
greatest poets: to display human life in all its range and 
variety, or to exercise a clear and powerful influence on 
the thought of mankind with regard to the main problems 
of our existence.”’ Now this is as good a definition of a 
great poet as I have yet found, and Browning fulfils both 
conditions to the letter. He intended to portray and he 
intended to teach. For, above all things, Browning was 
a dramatist. That he happened also to be a great poct 
demonstrates the force of his dramatic convictions. 
Great characters alone demand poetry. Admirable as 
are Browning's plays (to name one in particular Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon will repay the reader) it is in his dra- 
matic poems that he has presented his greatest human 
studies. From short tableaux like “* My Last Duchess” 
to the vast range of The Ring and the Book his men and 
women do and say nothing false. He understood them 
singly and in their relations to each other. He under- 
stood the complexities of love and made them simple. 
He made the ideals of his age his own, and yet he took 
to heart the inevitable pathos of human existence under- 
lying the rococo ornaments of social hypocrisy. So, when 
the ornaments were broken the pathos remained, and if 
we can identify him with Caponsacchi (in spite of the 
fact that he has denied us this privilege in terms) we can 
imagine the figure of Browning :— 


‘ Just as the drudging student trims his lamp, 
Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 
Of Roman, Grecian ; draws the patched gown close, 
Dreams, * Thus should I fight, save or rule the world !? 
Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 
To the old solitary nothingness. 
So I, from such communion pass content.” 


For the one entry that remained absolutely unsmudged 
in his philosophic catalogue was his assertion of belief in 
the basic goodness of mankind. 





* T ought perhaps to except Mr. Nichols’ Prometheus in Piccadilly 
and Miss Sackville West's The Land. 
+ * God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her |” 
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This materially helps to answer the next question. 
What did Browning try to teach a generation enraptured 
by the Idylls of the King, and reading aloud by moon- 
light the first limpid choruses of Atalanta in Calydon? 
There is, to be sure, small reason for surprise that the 
circle of his readers was small, if devoted, during the 
majority of his writing years. For Browning was not 
content to sing. Ile must teach. He must, if necessary, 
condemn. He considered it necessary to condemn the 
life of Shelley, from whose poetry he admittedly derived 
much. Yet perhaps the greatest legacy that Shelley, the 
jueathed to Browning, the law- 
loving moralist, was the ability to hate the act and love 
the man. Browning could go with Shelley there. The 
* Love Panacea,” condemned by Mr. Shaw in The Perfect 


man of fire and clouds, be« 


Wagneriie, was Browning's ren edy as well as Shelley's. 
Where he left Shelley and became indeed his stern critic, 
vas over the means to be employed in reforming the 
vorld and the necessity of great teachers leading pure 


lives. So far as he attached himself to anything he 
associated himself with the aims of the old Liberal opti- 
mists, with the strengthening of the laws and the mitiga- 
tion of the penalties. Moreover, much as we have suffered 
from uncontrolled Victorian progress, with its sprawling 
slums, and stunted clerks, and the new horrors of modern 
war, we have yet to remember in justice to those mis- 
guided enthusiasts that certain of them (and not less the 
poet Browning than the philanthropist Shaftesbury) sowed 
the seeds in certain well-defined fields of progress that 
are bearing fruit to-day in such public benefits as 
Education, Prison Reform and Junior Courts, Universal 
Franchise, and an ever-increasing desire to ‘‘ outlaw” 
war. 

Here, surely, is the “ Love Panacea” bearing fruit. 
Either these reforms are born of love or of fear. Browning 
found more to love than to hate; more to believe in than 
to deny; even in the tempest of his scorn the hurricane 
lamp of his charity is not entirely extinguished. I would 
ask the reader to turn up two passages of The Ring 
and ihe Book too long to be quoted here. The first is 
where Caponsacchi, the just priest, rolls out crescendo his 
** instinct in the matter ” of Count Guido’s eventual fate.* 
They contain, perhaps, the most tremendous vituperation 
in our language; lines written in the white heat and 
furious speed of the utter abandonment to passion, 
* Judas, made monstrous by much solitude,” is alone 
fit company for Count Guido. There, in truth, beyond 
all humanity, “ The cocatrice is with the basilisk.” 

Read it. Mark Browning’s scorn, withering and 
tremendous, the lic refuted by one who hated hypocrisy 
above all evils, who, like Caponsacchi himself, disdained 
affectation “in thought, word, or deed.” Can you not 
find in the whole of the warrior priest's defence something 
of a disdainful assertion of right in Browning’s own 
conduct over the abduction of Elizabeth Barrett, 

rhe second extract} is from the end of the speech of 
Pope Innocent XII. Hear the old unstooping Pope, 
soliloquising, how, even in Count Guido’s last fearful 
night in the capella by St. Angelo, the truth of his crime 
and the flash of repentance might save his soul, the 


soul of a man of whom the Pope can say :— 


* For how should I dare die, this man let live.” 
Jetween these two extremes of Passion and Charity the 
dramatist has laid bare every type of proud and pitiable 
humanity. What is this but profundity ; the life-blood 
of doctrinal poetry. Yet Miss Laura Riding and Mr. 
Robert Graves have attacked Browning (who discarded 





* Ring and the Book. Caponsacchi. 1. 1887-1954, 
{ Ring and the Book. “Zhe Pope. 1. 2117-2134. 


more unnecessary conventions thaa any other English 
poet) for a lack of profundity. As if one string is not too 
much to break that rotten bow, they have added another 
by attacking profundity. “ Browning,” they say,“ is an 
excellent example of the poet who appreciated the popular 
veakness for profundity. He fed their vanity success- 
fully, without bringing it low, seeming to be profound and 
keeping the necessary illusion by various technical 
devices such as unnecessarily protracted sentences and an 
over-clipped grammar.”” Now Browning speaks the lan- 
guage of thought, and who shall say that in the Dramatic 
Lyrics and The Ring and the Bool: the method has 
not admirably served his purpose? He has made use, 
it is true, of a thousand trappings and tags to heighten 


the light and deepen the shade. But the light is a strong, 
pure light directed like a torch into every crease and 
cranny of the twisting caverns of men’s minds. If this is 
not profundity, what is? It is the accurate diagnosis 
on which the treatment depends. And I assert that 
profoundity is the very opposite of the subject for a 
popular weakness; that it does in fact demand from 
the public a rarely endowed strength. For Browning, 
though seldom obscure, is almost always profound. 


The word “obscure” calls a halt. Not even Mr. 
Birrell has quite been able to remove from Browning's 
shoulders the mantle of alleged obscurity in which the 
Societies insisted on wrapping him against the cold east 
wind of popular disfavour. The sun came out in the 
‘nineties. He was read much and praised much. The 
war came and the sun retired. He is read less, perhaps 
little. Yet in favour and disfavour the mantle has clung. 
Where Mr. Birrell and Mr. Chesterton have failed, only 
the gradual wearing out of that garment (and the fabric 
has assuredly proved tough !) will lay bare the knowledge 
that Browning may be comprehended by others beside 
the scholars. 


I will content myself with observations on two final 
points that do, I believe, deter many from reading 
Browning. His scholarship is astounding: Music, Theo- 
logy, Art, Science, the Sea, the Stars; all these have 
formed a thousand little cameos of specialized knowledge 
intended to be appreciated only by the initiated. Let 
them be so appreciated. The Musician, the Priest, the 
Painter, the Chemist, the Mariner and the Astrologer 
ought so much the more to enjoy this poetry. But there 
is nothing whatever in this to deter the lay reader from 
enjoying the works of a great human dramatist. Only 
if you are a specialist there is an added delight. 


Finally, his diction, often rugged, rough and ungainly, 
has been, we believe, instrumental in sending many an 
unlucky beginner back to the estimable Mrs. Hemans, 
This ruggedness is partly Browning’s device for traversing 
“flat passages,” and partly his extraordinary delight, 
shared with Byron, and more than one living satirist, in 
multiple and unexpected rhymes. Yet invariably when 
the action begins again the channel of his diction clears, 
and the words ring out with the full force of simplicity. 
He can pass the highest test of the great writer, to use 
without a false ring the utter simplicity of speech used by 
human beings when they are most subject to their 
emotions; the simplicity of Lear; or the words of the 
mother in Rizpah; or, to take a prose example (there is 
little difference at these moments between poetry and 
prose), in the death of Colonel Newcome. Browning has 
achieved it in Porphyria’s Lover, in Waring, and, most 
stupendous of all, throughout the whole tale of Pompilia 
in The Ring and the Book, from the first words :— 

“« 


I am just seventeen years and five months old, 
And if I live one day more, three full weeks.” 
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To her final words of praise for her priest-errant :-— 
“Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us in the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 
Three lines, by the way, which contain the essence of all 
his teaching, and the germ of all his philosophy. 
ANTHONY CROSSLEY. 


The New Airship 


LAY on a little duralumin bed in a buff-distempered, 
fire-proof cabin, with a mica porthole, imagining 
myself flying to Canada or Cairo. It was a dream, but 
one that may come true this autumn, for Commander 
Burney’s great airship has been clothed with half its skin 
and all its passenger accommodation. 

At present it fills the huge hangar at Howden from top 
to bottom and from end to end. In a few months it will 
be ready to fly. It is like some mammoth in a museum, 
but bigger than any mammoth, and instinct with the 
present instead of the past. The engine gondolas have 
not yet been fitted, nor the fins and rudder, but three 
hundred men are working on it day and night, and 
before the year ends we shall see the largest airship in the 
world come gleaming over London. 

To the top deck cabin, where I lay thinking, came the 
sound of many voices and the tramp of feet from the 
people who were inspecting the ship. Vibrations of both 
voice and movement will always be apparent to the air 
traveller I should imagine, for the partitions between the 
vabins are thin and the whole framework resilient. But 
the engines will be almost inaudible, for they are far 
astern. Sea-breezes and seasickness will be unknown, 
for the motion is expected to be very gentle and the 
passengers will be completely enclosed by the envelope, 
and, although able to look out through windows in it, 
will not come in contact with the outer air save through 
ventilators, All the fittings are extremely light and 
neat. 

The companion-way leading from the top deck cabin 
to the dining-room is of aluminium vencered with 
mahogany. <A buffet and electric grill opens on to the 
saloon on one side. Opposite is another companion 
leading to the crew's quarters, while further cabins open 
out from the saloon to port and starboard. Beyond the 
cabins there is a small promenade deck (still inside the 
envelope, however) where a small dance could be held. 
On the lower deck there is not much to see. The crew's 
quarters are bare, save for a fascinating electric switch- 
board, reminding me of the Daily Mail Ideal Home for 
A.D. 2028. There is nothing in the captain's cabin or in 
the navigating room as yet, nor in the control car which 
will be directly below it and form a projection outside 
the envelope. Baths there are none throughout the 
ship. 

The cruising speed of ‘ R.100’ will be about seventy miles 
an hour, derived from six Rolls Royce engines developing 
4,200 horse power. The gencral shape of the ship is like 
a very fat cigar, 709 feet long and weighing 156 tons, 
with a blunt nose swelling out to a midship girth of 133 
feet and then tapering to a fine-run tail. One hundred 
passengers with their luggage will be carried over a 
range of 3,500 miles in calm air. And the Atlantic type of 
airship, which Commander Burney is already planning, 
will carry 156 passengers for 6,000 miles at a cruising 
speed of 95 m.p.h. The cost of such a ship will be about 
£500,000, and it would be capable of a non-stop flight of 
from London to Bombay in a little over two days. 

What are the dangers and difliculties Wonfronting the 
makers of ‘ R.100’ ? To begin with, her handling. She is 


as big as the ‘ Mauritania’ and would nearly fill Northum- 
berland Avenue if she were laid in it. To manhandle such 
a monster without tugs and winches will be very diflicult. 
The mooring mast as it exists to-day is suitable for demon- 
stration flights but is hardly suilicient for a regular 
service. A complete equipment similar to that available 
for sea-going ships has however been invented and 
patented by the Airship Guarantee Company, and as soon 
as the necessary money is forthcoming they will be 
applied to the ‘R.100° and her prospective sisters and 
heiresses-apparent. 

Another danger is that the ship will break up owing to 
structural weakness, as did the ‘R388’ and the 
‘Shenandoah.’ Commander Burney claims that his ship 
‘an withstand conditions five times as severe as that which 
broke the ‘Shenandoah.’ He would admit, I think, that 
there are conditions which would be dangerous to the 
*R 100, but with the advance of meteorological knowledge 
a very reasonable margin of safety can be assumed. 
Danger from fire is more serious. *R 100’ carries 380 
tons of petrol, contained in a confined air-space throughout 
the envelope of the ship. Oozing and weeping at some 
of the many joints in the system is inevitable: in tem- 
perate climates, petrol is not sutliciently volatile to 
render this a great source of danger, but under tropical 
conditions it might easily become inflammable and Com- 
mander Burney does not intend to fly to India until 
he can climinate the petrol engine altogether. His 
Company has already developed a new engine (the 
Hydrogen-Kerosine) and Diesel engines of the necessary 
lightness are being experimented with: it is only a 
question of time before the power for airships will be 
derived from engines of far greater efliciency than those 
now in use, burning a heavy non-volatile oil. 

Soon the ‘R 100’ will make her maiden trip across 
the Atlantic. Here is no grandiose dream of the far 
future, but a child of this dangerous and delightful year 
of grace, with all earth’s sky for nursery. Bigger children 
of the air age will follow (the next airship will be half 
as big again), and England may well become carricr of 
the world by air as she is by sea if she will listen to those 
of us who see a new world to win, richer than was the 
Spanish Main. All civilization will be affected by what 
we do, or fail to dare. Steamship rates will fall, school 
teachers from the Middle West will fly to Europe for 
their fortnight’s vacation, the world will emancipate 
itself from tariff walls, currencies, armies. 

The mutterings and rumblings of this change are upon 
us. Time and space are being altered before our eyes, 
if we will but open them. It is an adventure greater 
than any in history. Let us not loose our sense of wonder 
nor stifle our admiration for the men who have made 
this possible. Commander Burney has prepared a 
thunderbolt that shall shake the world. 


F. YEaAts-Brown, 


The Theatre 


[‘Spreap EaGie.” By Grorce S. Brooks AnD WALTER S. 
Lister. AT THE NEW THEATRE. “THe RETURN OF 
THE Soutprer.” By Joun VAN DrvutTeN. AT THE 
PLAYHOUSE. ] 





Dvrinc the first act of this bright, smart American drama; 
Spread Eagle, a good deal of time is spent in creating the 
** atmosphere * of Big Business in an office on Broadway, New 
York City. One does not remember, for some time, to have 
seen so much play with complicated telephones, so much spry 
flourishing of stylos, so much clicking of sharp orders, such 
formidable presence of mind everywhere ; and, in the person 
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of Mr. Raymond Massey, as Joe Cobb, so threateningly con- 
fidential a secretary and right arm to Big Business on the 
march. 

It takes too long, but it prepares a magnificent entrance for 
the head of the office, Mr. Henderson, who, in Mr. Fritz 
Williams’s clever performance, turns out to be a bleached little 
man with interests in Mexico. And all you learn from this act 
is that Henderson wants U.S.A. intervention and consequent 
stability for the Spread Eagle Mining Company in Mexico ; 
and that, to get it, he is ready to subsidize a savage Mexican 
General to slash about there. As a clinching afterthought the 
possible murder of Mr. Henderson's employee, Charles Park- 
man, the young son of a late American President, will make 
intervention inevitable. 

A risky shot! But, on the stage, your Big Business Man is 
always taking enormous risks; whereas most genuine speci- 
mens of the tribe exhibit a moneved caution that verges on 
cowardice, now and then punctuated by rank panic. 

Things certainly move faster in Act II—a brightly coloured 
Mexican scene, where the savage General comes upon the 
office shack of the Henderson Company like a whirlwind, 
swearing and robbing and wrist-twisting, and shooting all and 
sundry. Really, this General too simply plays into the inter- 
ventionist hands of Henderson! I may be wrong, but I don’t 
think he knew that he was a mere pawn. I think he thought 
that he was to gain the country for himself and his folk. But 
no doubt Henderson knew his Mexican. And we are not a bit 
surprised when the late President’s son fills up his bit of the 
programme and gets in the way and gets shot (so we, and the 
whole of the U.S.A., at first think) as he is leaving the shack 
to saddle horses for his escape with the rather inexplicable 
girl left behind with him. 

Please note! Charles, I am sure, said “horses” not 
“horse ’’: plural not singular. He got caught outside. He 
didn’t return. But he meant to come back for the girl. Was 
it his fault that he couldn't ? I cannot see that it was. And 
yet, in the last act, when the U.S.A.’s young manhood is 
avenging Charles on the Mexican frontier ; when Charles, by 
an immense anti-climax, returns, not dead, but hysterical ; 
his mouth is stopped! Mr. Henderson's indispensable sec- 
retary tells him that he will be broadcast a coward for 
leaving that girl in that shack! To which Charles could have 
replied that he didn’t rescue the girl because he couldn't get 
back ; and also because, if he had got back, she would have 
been dead. Instead he crumples up. Hysteria first, no doubt, 
and then the hope of marrying Henderson's daughter, which 
he does, leaving old Ilenderson almost hysterical (in turn) 
at the thought of living a family life, ever after, with the man 
he intended to murder for Big Business. ** Poppa ~ Henderson 
really oughtn’t to have put his money into Mexico. 

A vivid, amusing play, admirably produced by Mr. Ray- 
mond Massey, whose cute secretary-man is the best piece of 
acting I have seen him give. If things were not so uncertain 
—or so disastrous—in the theatres this summer, I might 
predict for Spread Eagle a run almost as successful as that of 
Broadway. It has something of the same sharp glitter of 
excitement behind its anti-imperialistic satire. 

I am very glad to record that The Return of the Soldier is 
still running at the Playhouse. I hope it will struggle through 
to the full ** success of esteem” it deserves. No lover of fine 
acting should miss Miss Mary Clare’s beautiful performance 
as the heroine. But there is more than that. The play itself, 
in emotional sincerity, is far above anything else now to be 
seen in London. That it turns on a story of ** lost memory ”’ 
has unduly prejudiced critics against it. These things happen ! 
Two days after seeing Mr. Van Druten’s very skilful adaptation 
of Miss Rebecca West's novel, I read that a woman had 
emerged without memory from a motor accident. The postu- 
late is easy to accept. And the play makes admirable use of it. 

Let me call attention to Mr. Johnstone-Douglas’s excellent 
season of light opera at the Court, where the other night a 
quite satisfactory performance of Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage 
reminded one of the raptures these Italian fantasies used to 
excite in the breast of the great Stendhal; and, lastly, to the 
appeal for funds just made by the Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, which thoroughly deserves the help of those who rebel 
against the West-End commercialism of a stage afflicted by 
ruinous rentals, 

RicHard JENNINGS. 


——- 


Correspondence , 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW. 

[Dr. ANNIE BeEs«NT.] 
Sir,—Impertinence is one of the few forms of relaxation 
available to those whose shoulders are still bowed from the 
burden of adolescence. All the views of the voung upon the 
old are tinged with impertinence, and all the views of the 
old upon the young are tinged with pity. But I hope, Sir, 
that the impertinence of this letter will be not only pitied 


but forgiven. 
The most arresting thing about Mrs. Besant as a person is 
not the Indian dress she wears so naturally and with such 
dignity, nor the heavy masculine lines of her face, nor even 
her clear eyes, but the signet ring, a huge thing, dark green 
and curiously inscribed, that weighs upon the middle finger 
of herright hand. She talked lucidly, impressively, warningly 
of India, of India and England, India and the world, of India, 
but all the time I was trying to remember if it wasn't in the 
form of a ring that Madame Blavatsky, when she died, passed 
on the leadership of the Theosophical Society to Mrs. Besant. 
T. S. Eliot wove himself in and out of India and the world: 
“T shall not want Pipit in Heaven: 
Madame Blavatsky will instruct me 
In the Seven Sacred Trances ; 


Piccarda ce Donati will conduct 1 


Many admirers of Mrs. Besant regret the signet ring and 
the Seven Sacred Trances, but her reforming fervour, her 
long forcible influential life, seem to me as strange and myster- 
ious as her beliefs, though the quality of the mystery is different. 
The two mysteries blend, moreover. Here is a personality 
which has been potent since the ’seventies. Mrs. Besant 
now deals more confidently with the relationships of countries 
than the average person deals with family relationships ; 
she may make mistakes, but how extraordinarily valuable 
it is that she possesses and can teach this consciousness of 
national individuality and interactions. Europe has had to 
reckon with her, so has America, so has Asia, and when she 
talks about the world, she is familiar, and even a little patron- 
izing. She has the right to be. And perliaps in consequence 
she does not walk about upon it with the same feeling of 
obligation to the laws of gravity as ordinary people, and it is 
very clear that long ago she must have thrown off the sense 
of limitation and futility that afilicts even the most active. 
Her beliefs are not rockets let off into the infinite; they are 
the attempts of a daring social pioneer to form a base for her 
expeditions. Similarly her adoption and rearing of an Indian 
boy as the Messiah is a simple and natural expression of her 
need to have the demands of life upon her narrowed, localized 
and defined— however artificially. 

That Mrs. Besant is simple and natural must strike anyone 
who hears her speak in public. She has kept the child's 
interest in facts, the child’s pleasure in retailing them, and 
that is one of the reasons of her success as a speaker. The 
kind of people who go to public meetings have no taste for 
ideas. They don’t want to be educated, but they love being 
informed, especially if the voice that informs is vibrating with 
emotion, infusing cosmic importance into the mere reception 
of each word by the audience. With a dozen speakers of 
Mrs. Besant’s calibre England might be persuaded to develop 
a pclitical conscience. In part, it is the strange spectacle of 
moral indignation that draws people to hear her. To-day, 
probably only ten people in a hundred have ever felt moral 
indignation, and probably the percentage is still dropping. 
Moral indignation uses up so much vitality, and we either 
haven't got it or want to spend it on other objects. Also 
psychology and the notion of determinism make us deplorably 
tolerant of everything. Therefore, in the eyes of the present 
generation moral indignation is odd, romantic, even exotic. 
We watch it functioning on a platform as we watch the 
muscles of a caged tiger rippling, watch with fascination and 
a little envy, but never lose our sense of superiority. 

If someone had interviewed Shakespeare in his’ balmy, 
beery retirement and asked him what he considered the most 
interesting and most valuable thing he had ever done, it is 
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quite probable he would have answered “ Poaching” or 
“ Quarrelling with Anne.” Mrs. Besant, of course, has not 
retired and never will retire, but when I asked her the same 
question she said, “* Reviving Hinduism and so giving national 
self-confidence to India.” A clear and serious answer. Social 
reform is the one type of human energy which generates 
clarity and seriousness. To be clear and serious about oneself 
is to be a social reformer, at least potentially. And it is 
because each new generation as a whole is growing less cleat 
and less serious about itself that social reform has so few 
outstanding and active supporters among the young. No 
eminent Victorian can give the modern young person more 
food for thought than Mrs. Besant.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Lyn Lioyp IrvINE. 


A Lerrer From Rome. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The great weleome given to Prince Spada Potenziani 
and Donna Myriam on their visit to London aroused great 
interest here. In particular, the London correspondents of 
the chief Italian newspapers seized the opportunity of tele- 
graphing long and picturesque descriptions of the state and 
pageantry of the English court. Of late interest in things 
English has been continually increasing, and much attention 
is being paid to English art, literature and sport. I hope the 
idea of sending an English theatrical company next autumn 
to give performances in Rome will not be allowed to 
drop. 

Rome has just witnessed for the first time a Rugby football 
match. Rugby first found its way to Italy by way of Milan, 
last year; in March of this year the game was taken up here 
by a group of Fascist students. A Rugby section was organ- 
ized by the Lazio Club and Sig. Cortesi, a journalist well known 
in English and American circles, was appointed President. The 
team, which naturally contains several foreign members, 
played its first match against a team from Brescia in the 
National Stadium a few Sundays ago, and was victorious. 
The second match was played against a French team, ** Les 
Primévéres,” and resulted in a defeat for the ** Lazio,” the 
final score being 34—14. An interested and numerous crovd 
of spectators, to whom were distributed leaflets explain- 
ing the rules of the game, filled the Stadium on both 
occasions. 

The usual cali of the dead season has been enlivened by 
the performance at the old Roman theatre at Ostia of Enrico 
Corradini’s tragedy, Julius Caesar. Corradini is, of course, 
the author of the celebrated work, The Unity and Power of 
Nations, the founder of the Italian Nationalist party, and 
therefore in a sense the prophet of Fascism. The play, 
which was written twenty-five years ago, was not performed 
until the spring of this year, when it was included in the 
cycle of classical drama staged at Taormina. |The production, 
as done in Rome, gained a great deal from its setting, the 
torchlit amphitheatre standing out in glowing contrast with 
the sombre gloom of the surrounding campagna. 

Present day Romans may be divided into two classes : 
those who have, and those who have not, received the ** bap- 
tism of the air.’ The battesimo dell aria consists in a 
seven minute flight around the new Rome Airport. Although 
the Airport was only opened last April, it is reckoned that over 
10,000 persons have already made flights of longer or shorter 
duration, and it is interesting to note that the large majority 
have been women. A convenient motor-bus service plies 
between the centre of the city and the aerodrome—a distance 
of only three kilometres—and a souper-dansant at the Airport, 
followed by a flight round Rome, has become the latest addition 
to the programme of social diversion. The aerodrome in 
addition to a spacious double-story hangar and the necessary 
workshops, possesses a hotel, an open-air restaurant, and 
every facility for arriving and departing passengers. So 
far, the only regular service is that between Rome and Venice 
(connecting with Vienna) ; with the completion of the landing 
port on the Tiber (which skirts the field on the south side), the 
Aeroporto will become also the terminus of the Rome-Genoa 
and the Rome-Palermo seaplane services, which now start 
from Ostia.—I am, Sir, &¢., 


Your Rome CorresrpoNDENT, 


Art 


[Scutprcure By Mr. Artuur Joseri POLLEN.) 

AN exhibition of sculpture by Mr. Arthur Pollen has just 
been held at No. 26a Bryanston Square. Miss Jean Faber, 
a head in bronze, is the best of these portraits. As a work 
of art, the well-modelled hair and the face with closed eyes 
are most pleasant to look at. F. A. Fairlie and Miss Mary 
Vivian Smith, both heads in bronze, are powerful and full of 
character, the former, where the face is supported by hands, 
gains by the novel pose. His Kneeling Torso is in better pro- 
portion than his Figure, but it is only fair to state that The 
Figure is unfinished. Both are done in Bath stone. The 
dainty modelling of A Head of a Girl is increased by being 
worked in alabaster. There are three Dianos, of which The 
Study for a Bronze is the best. The poise is good and there is 
movement, while in the other two the lower half of the figure 
is too elongated. Study for a Garden Figure, a kneeling 
female figure supporting a bowl, should please most people. 

We hope Mr. Pollen’s next exhibition will be a rather more 
public affair, and of longer duration. Work of the quality 
just shown deserves a wider public and more time to view it, 

G. G. 


Poetry 
Scarlet Pimpernels in a Sussex 
Cornfield 


BenoLp a solemn conclave! We 

In courts pontifical must be— 

Your Eminences, pardon us 

For breaking on your presence thus ! 


We live outside the pale, and so 

Are not of the elect who know 
Red-hatted Cardinals from Rome 

Have made this Sussex field their home, 


But men of Martin Luther's day 
Would have, I think, a lot to say 
If they came back to earth and found 
You growing here on English ground. 


They might suspect you of desires 
That used to lead to racks and fires ; 
And, not forgetting, still condemn 
What Holy Church once did to them. 


They might have fears that you again 
May call inquisitors from Spain 

To torture us, and make us own 
Allegiance to the Papal Throne. 


They might, by their remembrance led, 
Confuse the living with the dead, 

And pull you up, because of crimes 
Priests did in Reformation times ! 


CiARLES DaAiMon, 


The River 


Tue gravel shone with streaks of gold 
Under the golden light of day : 

And if the summer air should tremble 
The little minnows dashed away. 


To stil] the beating of their hearts 

They gathered in a great platoon. 

** What blew so thunderous ? ” they said ; 
** Ts the Last Judgment here so soon ? ” 


One took his courage in both hands 
And crept out on a bold campaign : 
The shadow of a starling fe!], 
And how he bolted back again ! 
ALAN Porter. 
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The Outlawry of War 
The Kellogg Treaties 


Tue movement for international arbitration ought, if it is to 
be successful, to have one single purpose, the substitution of 
an appeal to reason and justice for an appeal to force as the 
solution of interstate disputes. The movement has 
never borne real fruit except in that narrow sphere which 
inchides what are called justiciable disputes, for two reasons. 
The first has been that war as an alternative solution was never 
effectively ruled out. The second has been that the mechanism 
which would compel the nations to submit their disputes to 
the test of reason and justice impartially applied has never 
been created. The proposal for the outlawry of war, which 
has come out of the Briand-Kellogg correspondence, for the 
first time creates the foundation upon which we can move 
forward resolutely to the final consummation 
substitution of reason and justice for force as the determining 
power in international affairs. 

SET-BACKS TO THE Pract MOVEMENT. 

Neither the European nor the American peace movements 
since 1919, by themselves, could have accomplished this end. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations created an elaborate 
and in many ways a very satisfactory mechanism for the 
impartial examination of international disputes, and for 
mediation and conciliation about them. But it did not rule 
out war as an instrument of national policy. War remains 
the lawful ultima ratio and as such it is 
certain to take charge of the situation whenever the vital 
interests of the great nations are at stake and their national 
passions are inflamed. The Covenant is protection against 
small wars, but not against world wars. The Monroe Doctrine 
has been an attempt to keep the peace by severing political 
contact between the New World and the Old. The Great 
War itself and everything that has happened since in a rapidly 
shrinking world are proving to the United States that peace 
cannot be assured by trying to avoid war. The extent of the 
failure of the peace movement since 1919 can be seen from the 
record of the attempt to reduce armaments. Armaments 
are the barometer of the mutual confidence of the nations that 
justice and reason are in control of world affairs. Every effort 
in that direction failed, and even the moderate success of the 
Washington Naval Conference of 1922 was reversed at Geneva 
in 1927. 

Wuat THE Peace Pacr REALLY MEANS. 

The Kellogg proposal, however, based as it is on what is 
loosely called the outlawry of war, introduces a new and 
vital element into the problem—an element which not only 
can unite the European and the American peace movements, 
but which alone can lead us with certainty to our goal. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this element, 
and nothing is more necessary at the moment than to under- 
stand what it is, especially as on both sides of the Atlantic 
there seems so far to be little general comprehension of what 
itis. Ifthe Kellogg Peace Pact is to mean anything effective, 
it must mean that the nations undertake to try to maintain 
the peace of the world on exactly the same principle as they 
individually maintain peace within their own boundaries. 
What is the basis of peace within a civilized state, of the 
Pax Romana, the Pax Britannica, or the Pax Americana ? 
It is the effective will that the use of violence as the means 
of achieving any personal or group end shall be renounced 
and prohibited, that every problem and every dispute shall 
be solved by an appeal to reason and justice as applied by 
the law courts or the legislature, and that the irresistible 
force possessed by the State shall be used—but ruthlessly 
used—for one purpose only, to prevent violence from accom- 
plishing anything and so compel resort to pacific modes of 
settlement. That is the foundation of peace in every corner 
of the civilized world to-day. It has been the foundation 
of civilized peace ever since history began. Peace has 
nowhere been long maintained without it. It is not the 
basis either of the Covenant or the Monroe Doctrine. It 
must obviously be the basis of the new proposal to outlaw war. 


peace 


the universal 


regum, almost 


No RESERVATIONS. 
If, however, the Kellogg treaties are to lay the foundation 
upon which real progress towards international justice and 


therefore international peace is to be made, they must contain 
no reservations whatever which will concede to any nation the 
right to use war as an instrument of its national policy for any 
purpose at ail. 
right to use force to repel attack or to defend international 
Jaw. On the contrary, they must be prepared to use force for 
both these purposes. But it does mean that they renounce 
the right to achieve any national purpose by war and that 
force is to be used in future only to insure that nothing shall 
be accomplished by war, but only by constitutional means. If 
the Kellogg treaties go through in their present form—that is, 
without making any reservation of the right to use war as the 
instrument of national policy for any purpose—they will in 
themselves provide the solution of that dangerous controversy 
which has begun to revive between the United States and 
Great Britain over what is loosely called ** the freedom of the 
seas.” The danger of collision between the United States and 
Great Britain—the danger which has already rise to 
incipient competition in naval armaments between the two— 
arises from one situation, and one situation only—when either 
uses its Navy as the instrument of its national policy. For 
when either of the two Navies does this it immediately begins 
to interfere with the neutral trade, and therefore the pros- 
perity and security of the other in the interests of its own 
national policy. This question caused the war of 1812, the 
troubles during the American Civil War, and the grave risk cf 
American intervention against the Allies between 1914 and 
1917. It is the only question which has ever seriously 
estranged the two peoples or seems likely to do so, 


This does not mean that nations renounce the 


given 


Peace AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAs. 

If the Peace Pact is concluded and really lived up to, 
that danger automatically disappears, for the réle of naval 
power will entirely change. Instead of being the instrument 
by which the two nations accomplish their own national 
policies, it becomes the main instrument through which the 
use of war as an instrument of national policy can be pre- 
vented and settlement by pacific procedure can be enforced. 
Both nations automatically renounce the right to interfere 
with neutral trade in the interest of their own national 
policy and by implication to use naval power only as police 
power. Sea power—as Admiral Mahon pointed out—is 
essentially a police power. If war were really outlawed sea 
power could only be used for police purposes—that is, as 
the means of preventing any nation from appealing to war, 
and therefore for compelling them to appeal to whatever 
machinery may be set up for the settlement of international 
disputes by reason and justice, 


Tue Pact ONLY A BEGINNING, 

There is one further point. Obviously, if the Peace Pact 
is to be effective, it will have to be followed up by something 
more. We shall have to develop a system for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes which will be an adequate alterna- 
tive to war. And we shall have to make a clear differentiation 
between war and the legitimate use of force for police purposes. 
As to the first, Europe has gained a great deal of experience 
in working the mechanism of investigation, arbitration and 
conciliation created by the Covenant, though a distinction 
will clearly have to be drawn between the use of these methods 
in regional questions and world questions. As to the second, 
the difference is surely clear. War is the use of force in 
order to achieve a national purpose or to dictate a solution 
of an international problem. Power used for police purposes 
is force used for exactly the opposite purpose, namely, to 
prevent anything being accomplished by war and so to 
compel a resort to pacific modes of settlement. The working 
out of these aspects of the peace problem, however, is a 
matter for the future. The first step is to get an agreement 
on the renunciation of war as an instrument of international 
policy, for it is not until that has been done that nations 
will begin to take seriously the two remaining and perhaps 
more difficult aspects of the peace programme. 


Puiie Kerr. 
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Country Life 


New Jury Virtues. 

Ir is one of the modern discoveries in horticulture, in the 
garden and to some extent on the farm, that July is both a 
sowing month and a planting month. It used to be regarded 
as a between-harvest month. Many farmers, having gathered 
their hay, would steal a short holiday before making arrange- 
ments for harvests. Gardeners spent their time in quelling 
weeds and gathering vegetables, but had no thought whatever 
of preparing for later crops. Planting and sowing belonged 
to spring or to autumn, which in some respects is worthy to 
be called a second spring, a time entirely suitable for the 
germination of seed and the planting of tree and bush, wheat 
and roses, grass and sweetpeas, and many plants as different 
as these are suited by either season. 

* * * * 


But to-day July has a new definition, that allies it too with 
both spring and autumn. If there are any gardeners who do 
not sow carrots or—if they can endure them—turnips during 
this month, they commit a grievous sin of omission. Such 
vegetabies, sown now or about this date, germinate well, are 
singularly and completely free from the standard plagues, and 
give young, quickly grown vegetable food just at the date when 
the normal summer vegetables fall short. And these late-sown 
vegetables, though they do not produce very heavy crops, pro- 
vide roots that keep extremely well and are much freer from 
plagues and maladies than their spring sown predecessors, 
You may, if you please, store your July sown carrots as suc- 
cessfully as your April sown, and much more successfully than 
any “ primeurs*’ from the so-called French garden. July 
is also the season for sowing that most useful and desirable 
vegetable the winter spinach. 

* * * * 


And the War-time discovery of July as a_ seed-sowing 
month—+?specially now quick-maturing sorts have been 
especially produced by the great seedsmen for this purpose— 
has been capped by the research workers at some of our horti- 
cultural and agricultural colleges. They have as good as 
proved of late that a whole year may be gained by planting in 
July instead of a month or two later. I have seen some 
experiments to this end in regard to strawberries. Runners 
planted carefully in July made big bearing plants by the 
following June. Some of them were perhaps twice as big and 
full of fruit as those planted even a comparatively few weeks 
later. A further advantage of such planting is that you are 
forced to take the first or leading runner, and these by common 
consent (though one great man of science denied it) give the 
most prolific roots. 

" * * 
Bup versus GrRarr. 

July indeed may be claimed as a spring month. We should 
sow vegetables, plant strawberries and bud roses and fruit- 
trees. And in this third department of garden work July 
now ousts March or April. Almost all the makers of fruit-trees 
now bud in preference to grafting. They graft only when the 
budding fails. Not that grafting is less popular than it was. 
It is more popular in one respect. I saw last year an extensive 
commercial apple orchard of large trees changed from one 
variety that was found unremunerative to another of more 
immediate popularity. This, of course, could only be done by 
grafting; but in the making of young trees budding is 
preferred for several reasons, one of which is that it saves 
labour. “* We use a man and a boy instead of two men and 
a boy,” one of our most expert fruit-growers said to me. And 
July has a good many advantages over Good Friday (often 
quoted as the best grafting day), in respect of risk from 
weather. 

% * * * 
HUNTING AND TIUMANITARIANS. 

Some astonishingly wrong-headed cviticism has been 
evoked by the winding-up of the Pembrokeshire Fox Hunt; 
It is rare for a British Hunt to disappear, even to-day when 
pinched —-in a phrase from the Manchester Guardian—between 
the * industry of the peasant and the penury of the Squire.” 
But unfortunately there is no foundation for the view that 
the industry of the peasant, which is much less than it used to 


be (or the growing humanity of the time) has anything what- 
ever to do with the collapse of this particular Hunt ; and the 
rather dramatic sale of hounds, horses and equipment in South 
Wales. Local disputes and personalities doubtless had their 
influence ; but the essential reason for the abandonment of 
the Hunt is neither more nor less than the absence of foxes, 
killed off along with pheasants, cats and dogs, by the rabbit- 
trappers. The Hunt would have ceased to exist some time 
ago if foxes had not been imported in large numbers. Whether 
the disappearance of the hounds is cause for lamentation or 
rejoicing is a question that need not be debated here and now, 
but that users of steel traps (laid in great quantity in the 
open in flagrant defiance of the law) should wipe out every 
member of a native wild species is quite beyond debate. It is 
a grievous thing that humanitarians should alienate sympathy 
by rejoicing over the destruction of a species by cruel means 
and the exercise of illegal methods. This rejoicing over the 
end of a Hunt has included commendation of the trapper. 
They might as well recommend the use of the pole-trap for 
killing off the ravens and peregrine falcons that flourish in 
that wild and beautiful county of * Little England beyond 
Wales.” 
* * * * 

A VERY ROYAL * Roya.” 

In every regard “the Royal *’—always known as such 
without the qualification of agricultural and show—seems 
(though it only seems) to give the lie to the tale of farming 
depression. Every single side of the show, not least machinery, 
is well represented. In general average it is probably amongst 
the best there has ever been, in spite of the catastrophe of 
last year. King and peasant share in it. The King’s two 
farms and the Prince of Wales’ three or four are all represented ; 
and both these two farmers, who do great national service in 
maintaining pure breeds of stock, are attending to see their 
exhibits. It is hoped, economically, that the popularity of 
this Nottingham will efface the emptiness of last Newport 
show. One can point to only one omission, and that is much 
regretted. Among the fifty or so different pure breeds of 
stock are no Devon cattle ; and some think that this is a sign 
of the elimination of local breeds, before the obvious advan- 
tages of some such standardization as the Ministry is effectively 
preaching in regard to pigs. 

* * * * 
ABSENT DEVONS. 

It is a difficult question; and there are signs of a real 
revival in the export trade in pure-bred stock. One eminent 
breeder at any rate expects great things from the new isolation 
arrangements on this side. If the Argentines will trust this 
insurance, as they should, the impetus to the export of cattle 
may be very great. The world has to come to us for pure 
stock, and the world is a various place needing various breeds. 
In Newfoundland they swear by the Ayrshire, in North Canada 
by the Hereford (which has been successfully crossed with the 
buffalo !). In the Argentine by the Shorthorn and Hereford. 
In parts of the United States by our Guernseys. Every- 
where the reputation of our polled stock—Suffolk Redpolls as 
well as the all-conquering Aberdeen-Angus. It is at least 
possible that districts in the Far East and the Antipodes, 
which have in the past imported a sprinkling of Devons and 
South Devons, may at any time find these or other local and 
smaller breeds peculiarly suitable to their soil and climate. 

* * * * 
Tut Best Rose. 

It is the month of roses; and in spite of green-fly English 
roses seldom looked more fine and healthy. We all have our 
favourite varieties. Last year one of the queens was that very 
useful rose, Lady Inchiquin ; and she is holding her place. 
So is her nearest rival, Betty Uprichard. Is it an accident 
that in a number of gardens this year the owners have pointed 
with almost exclusive pride to their beds or bushes of an oldei 
favourite, Mrs. Henry Morse? The strength of the foliage 
the perfection of the buds—as good as Ophelia—and_ the 
delicious blush at the core of the full flower certainly give this 
rose an eminence that is often pre-eminence. She wovld 
appear in most lists of the best twelve. 

W. Beacu-Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 

[To the Editor of the Srrectaton.] 
Sir,— Mr. Benson is pleased to pour scorn on Dr. Lyttelton’s 
assumption that a desire for knowledge is part of the mental 
equipment of the normal child. Surely, however, he is unfor- 
tunate in dragging in the Athenian method and particularly 
in mentioning the name of Plato,—no mean and certainly no 
hyper-modern name in the world of education. 

Perhaps a frequently quoted remark of Plato's would help 
Mr. Benson in his (apparently unsuccessful) efforts * to see 
what Dr. Lyttelton means ~ 
mix with the studies of the free-born man. For the constrained 
performance of bodily labours does, it is true, exert no evil 
influence on the body ; 
pursued under compulsion abides in the memory.” (Republic 
536 E.) 

The doctrine of Reminiscence which Plato expounds and 
which re-appears, for example, in Vaughan’s ** Retreat ” and 
in Wordsworth’s * Immortality Ode “— the latter an excep- 
tionally penetrating criticism of the generally accepted theory 
and practice of education— may be « hard doctrine for Mr. 
Benson in the light of modern psychology. But at least he 
should realize that, as a fact, Reminiscence or no Reminiscence, 
the great majority of children will in the course of an intelli- 
gent education some day ask and passionately desire to know 
* the French for * Qui, ~ not to mention a thousand other and 
more important questions with which only a rational system 
of education (in the original * leading forth” sense of the 
word) can satisfactorily deal. 


* No trace of slavery ought to 


but in the case of the mind, no study 


If Mr. Benson seriously wishes to maintain the theory that 
a child is not naturally interested, inquisitive and therefore 
receptive on the subjects even of French and geometry the 
onus probandi is not, as he mistakenly assumes, on Dr. 
Lyttelton, but on himself. 

Perhaps, however, I am wrong in supposing that Mr. 
Benson intended by his wit to raise the serious criticism which 
he did in fact imply not only against the Mason method (in 
which I am not particularly interested) but against all rational 
methods of education.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

L. H. Scorr. 

King William's College, Castletown, Isle of Man. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— Mr. KE. F. Benson's drastic criticism of the methods 
of classical education applies with even greater force to 
the modern teaching of Hebrew : for we do not learn Hebrew 
in order to speak it, or to write it, but solely in order to gain 
a better understanding of the glories of the Old Testament. 
_ That so few scholars ever think of studying Hebrew is 
simply because the grammarians have insisted upon the 
preliminary acquaintance with the minutiae invented by their 
predecessors a thousand years ago. Here again there is the 
same “futile circle,” the learners becoming in their turn 
the teachers, and handing down their unscientific methods 
to a younger generation. 

The result has been twofold. In the first place the dis- 
couragement of many who might otherwise have studied 
these sacred masterpieces in their original language, but 
have been daunted by these “imental dumb-bells,”’ of which 
the learned Bishop Hare said so long ago as 1736 that they 
are “sufficient to frighten beginners by the very look of 
them.” 

There is, however, a yet more disastrous result. The 
acceptance of these traditional minutiae, as if they were 
part of the original text, has given the impression that the 
received text is far more accurate than is in fact the case. 
Attention has been diverted from the consonants which alone 
are authoritative to the vowels, which have been added 
by. often incompetent interpreters. Thus the learning of 
Hebrew has been singularly fruitless in result, and if a student 
desires success, he had far better become his own teacher. 
It is high time that, in the words of Bishop Hare, “ all this 
rubbish should be removed from modern grammars, that 
only accepted which is needed for actual reading.” 


the Editor , 


Attention might then be given to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the consonantal text, mainly due to the likeness 
between particular consonants, and we might hope for a 
properly revised Old Testament, at once more legible, more 
beautiful and more influential ; for a single chapter in, say, 
Isaiah has a wider influence upon the world at large than 
has even the noblest Greek tragedy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MELVILLE Scott, D.D. 

Castlechurch Vicarage, Stafford. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 
Sir,—.As is hinted by “Crusader” in his article on ‘The 
Conquest of Cancer,” most of the discussion upon, and 
research into, Cancer at the present day seems insistently to 
ignore the real causes of the disease. 

Those who have studied cancer in man, and have refused 
to be led astray by the results of experiments on animals, in 
which the induced cancer has no practical relationship with 
human cancer, have long been emphatic in their belief that 
cancer is capable, not only of being caused by errors in diet, 
but also of being controlied, if not actually cured, by correct 
diet. 

Ellis Barker's book on cancer furnishes sufficient grounds 
for research on dietetic lines to occupy the attention of 
investigators for years to come. 

Public interest has been focussed on, and expectation 
aroused by, hopes of a * cure for cancer.” Futile and im- 


possible hope ! 


” 


How can there ever be a “ cure for cancer, 
so long as each one of us differs from everyone else—in 
constitution, in temperament, in reaction to disease processes 
and to treatment ? 

There are cures for patients suffering from cancer, as dietists, 
homvecopathists, and other workers with non-surgical means 
(including sometimes unaided Nature herself) can abundantly 
testify. (Even surgery occasionally seems to eradicate the 
disease from a patient, but as it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that cancer is a condition of the blood and tissues, the 
results of operation must always be expected to be dis- 
appointing in the great majority of cases.) 

No, the search for a ™ specific ~ 
result in failure, and the sooner tinis fact is realized, the better 


in any disease is bound to 


for the public and their money. 

Individualization is the keynote of success in treatment, 
and, apart from general broad lines of diet, air, exercise, and 
mental attitude, each case of disease should be approached 
and treated strictly on its own merits. Generalizations are 
fatal in the treatment of patients. 

Too great a fear-complex has been built up round the name 
* Cancer”; it is the writer's experience that most cases of 
malignant disease are immediately amenable to the correct 
constitutional treatment, and even if complete cure can be 
achieved in only a small proportion of cases, life can often be 
prolonged in comfort for years—only, not by treating the 
cancer but the patient. 

If your columns were opened to discussion on this all- 
important problem, fresh or forgotten facts might be brought 
into the light, and an impetus given to really scientific research 
into this scourge of civilization.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Meboc., 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrstor.] 
Sir,— I read with interest the article on Cancer in your issue 
of July 7th, and I take exception to two points therein because 
they are not true. The first is that the primary mortality rate 
for the extensive operation for cancer of the womb is given as 
331 per cent., or 1 in 38. The true figures should read 10 per 
cent.-12 per cent. My own primary mortality is 14 per cent. 
The second point refers to rivalry between radium and the 
knife. There is no such rivalry. The best results are obtained 
when both these agencies are employed. Every serious 
worker recognizes the value of criticism, but no cause is helped 
by a departure from the truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuTnHBert Locuyer, 


117a Harley Street, W.1. F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P, 
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THE RAILWAYS AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your comments in “* News of the Week,” in last week’s 

issue of the Spectator on the want of enterprise on the part 

of the railway companies are important and to the point. 

It took the railway companies fifty years to realize that 
the cheaper and easier they made travelling the better it was 
for themselves. The War blotted all that out of their book of 
remembrance. 

In pre-War summers they gave a reduction on return tickets 
from Scotland to London and gave the ticket-holder the 
right to break the return journey at any station on the line, 
provided that each new stop was further north than the 
previous one. Now return fares are double the price of single. 

With the alternative of travelling part or whole of the way 
back in an open motor, with the option of stopping at the 
interesting and beautiful cathedral cities, who—on holiday— 
would think of taking a return railway ticket ? 

Further, about thirty years ago—more or less—the railways 
instituted a week-end (Friday to Tuesday) ticket to London at 
—practically—single fare. 

This took thousands of people south, and, incidentally, 
was instrumental in developing a new business in cheap 
good hotels. Prior to that, the most of London hotels were 
almost empty at week-ends. This move of the railways gave 
the hotels a full seven days’ business per week. 

There can be no doubt that the railways have lost enormously 
by cutting out the cheaper return and the week-end ticket, for, 
as you pointed out, the cheap fare means more travelling. 

Here, we are seven miles from Glasgow. The third-class 
fare is 9d. single, and if you return the same day the return 
fare is the same—9d. A return ticket valid for the day follow- 
ing day of issue costs 1s. 4d., and no returns are issued for a 
longer time. This, where there are buses and tramcars running 
every few minutes, bus returns 9d. available as long as you 
like, and tramears 2d. for the single journey. 

The railway companies have been hard hit by unfair bus 
competition, which will be only partly put right by the 
Railway Bills before Parliament, but are they really doing 
the best they can for themselves ? 

In the opinion of a good many people—formed on their 
experience of post-War railway management—the centraliza- 
tion of railway management in London, has Worked out badly 
for the railways and for the public.—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. 


[To the Editor of ithe Srectaror.] 


Sin,— Your observations in ** News of the Week * seem to me 
to deal with a very real element affecting passenger traffic. 
On the Southern Railway, for instance, the Atlantic Coast 
Express leaves at 11 a.m., so that a man wishing to join 
his family, say at Padstow, on Friday for a week-end during 
the holidays, cannot do so with a week-end ticket. 

Then the Time Tables. I bought the June Bradshaw only 
to find a yellow slip stating that “on some of the railways 
alterations would come into force on the 17th.” I then 
managed to procure a Southern Time Table (which is a re- 
print of Bradshaw). 

I wish you could look at the London-Exeter-Plymouth 
tables on page 170 and onwards. I consider myself rather an 
expert on Time Tables, but I confess that I found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to find out what trains were running between 
the 17th June and the 9th July, or between 9th July and the 
22nd September. To the casual traveller it must be utterly 
confusing. It is the company’s business, of course, but there 
must have been numbers of missed trains anf connexions 
during the past few weeks. 

Then the fares : first-class nearly double the third, and the 
third 1}d. a mile, whether you travel 200 or 20 miles. 

Many people leave town weekly for their homes, 100 or 
150 miles from London, but the first-class season ticket is so 
prohibitive in price, and the third class so uncomfortable in 
holiday time, that many are driven fo use their cars or 
travel by motor-coach. 

The road is not quite so popular as it was, for various reasons, 
and I believe that if the railways were to try to attract custom 
they would quickly and largely increase their passenger traffic. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., R. T. Warkin WILLIAMS. 

White House, Stockland, Honiton. 


YOUNG WOODLEY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,— After carefully reading Dr. E. Lyttelton’s letter in your 
issue of June 30th anent Young Woodley, it seems to me 
that he is to be commiserated with for having missed entirely 
that unpremeditated golden thread of beauty which runs 
right through Mr. John Van Druten’s much discussed play. 

To say that its enormous success is due primarily to some 
difliculty with the Censor is rather unfair. Surely the people 
who would be drawn to see it for that reason would not fill 
the Savoy Theatre night after night? ...No. Apart from 
its histrionic excellence, I think that not a little of its 
phenomenal success is due to its timeliness—for timeliness 
counts quite as much with a good play as with a good book. 

Perhaps Dr. Lyttelton thinks the author has gone too far 
because his courageous handling of his diflicult subject does 
much to explode the old theory that babies arrive in the 
doctor's black bag. The role of magician is too pleasant to 
be forefeited so rudely, but surely, Sir, the time has now 
come to call a spade a spade, even at the cost of giving up 
the rose-coloured spectacles of age and sentiment, and bidding 
good-bye to these tranquil days when we saw the world as 
it was not. 

Young Woodley shows up one of the greatest evils in our 
Public School system as we know it to-day. As far as I am 
aware, there exists no Public School where the authorities 
have made some conscientious effort to solve this problem 
of sex education. The pupils are left entirely alone when 
it comes to travelling the thorny path of sex, and nothing 
is done to help them over the pitfalls or out of the cul-de-sacs 
until often it is too late. 

I would hazard the guess that no honest lad of eighteen 
or nineteen, who has spent eight or nine years in claustration 
at a Public School, would have any difliculty with a paper 
if the subject set was : Why has a sailor a wife in every port ? 
And while I agree that at what the medical fraternity are 
pleased to call * adolescence,’ a youth's interests should 
be bounded as far as possible by green fields, it does not 
follow that he should pass his whole time thereon in taking 
part in the national pastime of winking the other eye. That 
is why I welcome such a play as Young Woodley. Let none 
be debarred from seeing it by reading Dr. Lyttelton’s letter. 

There is nothing crude about it, and if Mr. Van Druten’s 
forthcoming novel is as good as the play it will have a ready 
sale, and the author can congratulate himself in having 
done something to mitigate the evil crop of inhibitions and 
neurasthenias that are such a lamentable feature of our 
time.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Gorpon Ross. 

* Sunynbrae,” Cathcart, Glasgow. 


WERE THERE MINOAN FLEETS? 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 
Sir,—Before answering Dr. Baikie’s thunders against me as 
an ignorant and fanciful inventor of fairy-tales, permit me to 
indulge in this ruminative aside. Why does the high horse 
emerge from its stable, why do worthy students of history 
become so enraged at the idea that fundamental human 
nature is not the vicious and predatory thing anthropological 
fashion loves to depict it ? Is it because the text-books will 
one day have to be re-written ? I don’t know, but mcanwhile 
to my muttons. 

My contention was that early Crete and early Egypt did 
not become military states or of a warlike disposition until 
the later stages of their development, and that the growth of 
early civilization reveals a gradual intensification of warfare. 
Dr. Baikie contemptuously challenges me, particularly in 
respect of Egypt, and so, with your permission, Sir, I will 
proceed to give chapter and verse for what I said, as I have 
already done in respect of Crete. 

I cannot do better than quote verbatim the indisputable 
authority of Professor Breasted in his History of Egypt. First 
for the Old Kingdom. The Professor gives a full account of the 
reign of Uni, and this is how he sums up his military exploits : 
** The naive account of these wars left by Uni in his biography 
is one of. the most characteristic evidences of the totally ** un- 
warlike spirit of the early Egyptians.” That, I think, is just 
how the pseudo-formidable examples flung at me by Dr, 
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Baikie will strike a reflective reader. Every one is an account 
by a Pharaoh of his own prowess. 
ruling Egypt at a time when we know of only one other country 


One of them, Narmer. was 


in the world whose agriculture supported a large population 
Sumer. Yet Narmer boasts of capturing ** 120,000 prisoners,” 
a figure greater than any single capture of prisoners in the late 
war (with the possible exception of Tannenberg). In other 
words, it is Nariner rather than I who is caught telling fairy- 
tales. We do not, as Dr. Baikie has done, take at their face 
value the words of beings who, regarded as divine and possess- 
ing absolute power, indulge in a little pardonable megalo- 
mania. 

But a trustworthy index to the truth of Professor Breasted’s 
words is the character of the Egyptian army in the Old 
Kingdom : * The Government did not maintain any uniform 
or compact military organization. Each nome possessed its 
militia, commanded by the civil officials, who were not neces- 
sarily trained soldiers; there was thus no class of exclu- 
They were for the most part employed 
in mining and quarrying expeditions.” Now let us move on 
to the Middle Kingdom (circa 2000 B.C.). * As in the Old 
Kingdom, war continues to be little more than a series of 
loosely organized predatory expeditions, the records of which 
clearly display the still unwarlike (italics mine) character of 
But observe the transformation in the New 
It was in the first of these 
into a war-god, a 


sively military officers. 


the Egyptian.” 
Empire and succeeding dynasties. 
that the Sun-god Ra transformed 
process which, as I pointed out in my former letter, took 
place in country after country from the Near East to Central 
America. ‘ The influence upon Egypt of such a foreign 
dominion (the Semitic Hyksos Kings) epoch-making, 
and had much to do with the fundamental transformation 
which began with the expulsion of these aliens. It brought 
the horse into the Nile Valley and taught the gyptians 
The Pharaoh was “ now at the 
the character of the Government 


was 


Was 


warfare on a large scale.” 
head of a strong army ” ; 
changed and * Egypt, having learned war thoroughly, became 
a military state.’ The army is now the dominant force and 
the chief motive in the new state. In organization it quite 
surpassed the militia of the old days, if for no other reason 
than that it was now a standing army. .. All this is funda- 
mentally different from the disorganized plundering expedi- 
tions naively reported by the monuments of the older periods.” 

The Hyksos invasion broke * the conservatism of millenia ” 
in the peaceful habits of the Egyptians, who as a consequence 
‘learned aggressive warfare for the first time and introduced 
a well-organized military system.” Now if this historical 
record, compiled by the foremost authority on Egyptian 
history, does not represent the gradual transformation of a 
“totally unwarlike * people into a warlike one through the 
pressure of external events which have absolutely nothing 
to do with then I give up. The 
whole story is one of education in warlike habits, for whose 


* instinctive pugnacity, 


origins we have to probe the conditions of social and political 
environment, not the natural disposition of the Egyptians 
to make war. 

I repeat that the appearance of the bronze sword in Crete 
as late as L.M.1. is an indication of the general peaceableness 
of the Cretans, for the simple reason that the working of 
bronze was known for centuries earlier, while the associations 
of copper and bronze daggers point very strongly to their 
ceremonious use as an emblem of rank. The people whose 
society was organized on a basis of war, who were ruled by 4 
military aristocracy and whose deities were war-gods do not 
appear in Southern Europe until 1200 B.C., and that is why 
the bronze sword appears in Crete, as a defence against the 
predatory nomads who finally overwhelmed her. The rest of 
my Cretan evidence Dr. Baikie does not refute, for the ade- 
quate reason that he does not even refer to it. The general case 
for the development of warfare under civilized conditions in 
all countries of the ancient world, for an evolution from 
comparatively peaceful to severely warlike conditions, con- 
tends not against the evidence but a theory for which a 
misapplication and misinterpretation of the Darwinian 
Struggle for Existence are largely responsible. 

Fortunately for the interests of compression, Mr. James's 
second letter needs no elaborate reply. If Homer, who was, 
no doubt, to the contemporaries of Thucydides what Eliza- 
bethan Shakespeare is to us, knew little or nothing of the 


Cretan religion though he was a professional dealer in the 
Hellenic myths derived from it, it is hardly surprising that 
the far later Thucydides was ignorant of the early Mimoan 
political conditions. The Carians, as a people not in the 
same street of antiquity as the Cretans, 
the argument. 
about Athens is that her highest artistic development followed 
upon the end of the Persian war. 
war which watered the soil of Athenian art is made evident 
from the fact that the Peloponnesian War exhausted and the 
Macedonian Conquest destroyed it. One of the most remark- 
able elements about Hellenic civilizations is the shortness of 
its flowering. 
the text-book. 

What Mr. James omits in my reference; to Burrows is that 
his view of early civilization is the purely conventional one 
of the Struggle for Existence. What I meant was (and [ 
quite see I did not make myself sufficiently clear over that) 
that the account he gives of Cretan life supplies absolutels 
no evidence which supports his mental 
He uses words like * thalassocracy,” and when one turns to 
the text, one finds nothing concrete to justify its use. All 
the evidence he gives as to fortifications, weapons, relations 
with neighbouring peoples, condition of the arts, ete., abso- 
lutely bear out my contention that Crete had 
peaceful civilization until the Late Minoan than early Egypt 
itself.—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. MASSINGHAM. 

22 Westmoreland Road, Barnes, S.W. 13. 

[Mr. Alan Porter, who wrote the original review, will sum 


are not relevant to 
The answer to Mr. James's special pleading 


That it was peace and not 


That war was the reaper is a commonplace of 


own assumption. 


even more 


up and conclude this correspondence next week.—-Ep. 
Spectator}. 
THE KELLOGG FACT 
[To the Editor of the SpxcTaTor.] 
Str,—There seems to be an air of perfunctoriness hanging 


around the attitude of the Great Powers in the matter of 
signing the Kellogg Pact for the outlawry of War. Germany 
alone is an exception. But then to Germany it does not mean 
quite the same thing, and most naturally. 

means General Disarmament. revision of the War-inspired 
treaties ; And, 
indeed, is the military occupation of foreign territory not a 
virtual state of War ? 

With conditions remaining as they are, the proposed Pact 
is but a pious gesture to the spirits on high, and might as wel] 
have been expressed in the words of the Lord’s Prayer: Thy 
Kingdom come ! 

Oh, no. Resolutions are vain things, unless they contain 
an element which calls for immediate execution. If France 
were to signify her willingness to make such and such sacri- 
fices towards the cause of peace. and America were to proceed 
likewise, and England also, and Italy and Japan, leaving out 
the minor powers, then I shall believe that a change of heart 
has come, and that the spirit of mutuality is henceforth to 
inform the aspirations and actions of the nations. 

Pacts are good things, desirable things ; but Pacts, to have 
any effective practical value, must be formulations of senti- 
ment, and not sentimental formulations. 

At the hands of M. Briand the Pact idea had a concrete 
Mr. Kellogg expanded it into an abstraction. 
Hence the hesitation. America can afford to indulge in 
abstractions. Europe must move in concrete channels. 
Time and space do not press so closely upon America as upon 
Europe. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain is to be commended for his realism, 
GABRIEL WELLS. 


To Germany it 


and, above all, the evacuation of the Rhine. 


significance. 


—I am, Sir. &c., 
14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
{Our correspondent is aware that the Spectator is strongly 
in favour of the Kellogg Pact.--Ep. Spectator.] 


A LIFE OF LORD READING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Not having seen the book, I am not qualified to judge 
whether the biographer of Lord Reading or your reviewer 
(Spectator, pp. 945-4) is responsible for repeating the shibbo- 
leth of “the Hebrew cabin-boy .. . who ran away to 
sea.’ That sloppy inaccuracy may have been good copy for 
the paragraphist of the picture-papers, but it has no proper 
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place in the romantic Life of the Viceroy of India, who took 
his first view of the East from the royal yard of a British 
sailing-ship, just fifty-one years ago—as a ship-boy, not a 
cabin-boy. One does not want to asperse the legendary 
cabin-boy ; but for my part, I was never shipmates with that 
sort of deep-water specialist. The boys of my time went all 
over the ship—they had to—from the keelson to the truck, 
and from the jib-boom-end to the pantry. (But they were not 
encouraged in the pantry by their enemy—the steward !) 

The truth about Lord Reading’s sea-service is briefly this : 
He and another boy—Paterson, a scion of the house of Carter, 
Paterson—were sent down from London to Penarth to join 
the ‘ Blair Athole,’ loading coal for Rio de. Janeiro. ‘These 
two boys were not put into the forecastle : they were berthed 
in the midship “ house” with the warrant oflicers—the 
bo’sun, carpenter, and sailmaker. They kept regular watch, 
four hours on and off; they went aloft to loosen or furl light 
canvas; they polished brass-work ; coiled down the ropes 
ready for running, and, in the morning watch, they took 
turns to clean out the hen-coops and piggeries with buckets 
of salt water and a coir broom. They went bare-footed and 
wore dungaree jumpers. The * Blair Athole, of Glasgow, 
1,697 tons register (Alec Taylor, Master) set sail from Penarth 
on September 20th, 1876. From Rio we went to Calcutta, and 
loaded jute for London ; and we berthed her in the East India 
Dock on September 18th, 1877.—-1 am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas CARR 
(Once Third Mate of the ship * Blair Athole °). 

39 Morlimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10. 

]In publishing this letter we would make it clear that we 
accept no responsibility for the accuracy of our correspondent’s 
memory, although we thank him for his interesting letter.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


WESTMINSTER HOUSING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—-The housing problem in Westminster is a matter of 
concern to all who take an interest in the welfare of the 
people. For a long time past the difficulties of the situation 
have been engaging the attention of the responsible authorities, 
but, notwithstanding what is being done to remedy the present 
conditions, the solution of the problem is not yet in sight. 

Now, thanks very largely to the generosity of the Duke of 
Westminster, a great opportunity has presented itself of 
further relieving the situation. The London County Council 
own land, known as the Pulford Street site, which is the 
only vacant site in Westminster of any size. They have 
a plan for turning it to commercial uses, but they have 
consented to give the committee, which has been formed 
for the purpose, an opportunity to acquire the land and 
develop it for homes for working-class families who are 
obliged, because of their occupations, to live in Westminster. 
Provided the part of the site belonging to the London County 
Council—which is back land with a bottle-necked entrance— 
is acquired for working-class dwellings for Westminster 
workers, the Duke of Westminster offers as a gift half an 
acre of frontage in Pulford Street, thereby making the site 
eminently suitable for a housing scheme. 

A favourable report upon the practicability of the develop- 
ment of the site for working-class dwellings has been made 
by Messrs. Trollope and Colls, Ltd. 

The price asked by the London County Council for their 
two acres is £32,000. Including the additional half-acre 
of frontage the cost works out at 5s. 11d. per square foot, 
an exceptionally low figure for land in the City of West- 
minster. If the site is to be acquired for housing purposes 
the money must be promised or given within the next three 
or four weeks. 

Some gifts and promises have been received within the 
last fortnight, but about £30,000 is still required. If three 
hundred public-spirited people or firms would give £100 
each, the only suitable vacant site in Westminster would 
be saved, and a scheme for the provision of homes for some 
350 or 400 families could at once be put in hand. 

This is a great opportunity, and we earnestly appeal for 
the necessary financial help to enable this project to be 
carried through. Westminster is the richest city in the 





kingdom, and if this site can be given by the more fortunate 
citizens“ to their less fortunate neighbours, it will not only 
be a splendid contribution to the housing problem, but a 
stirring example to other cities.—We are, Sir, &c., 
KATHARINE ATHOLL, FRANCES CHELMSFORD, JOUN 
Cc. C. Davipson, GertTRUDE Emmott, Tuomas 
Inskip, SUSAN SOMERSET, SUTHERLAND, CHARLES 
TREVELYAN, FLORENCE WALSTON. 

Contributions, or promises of contributions, should be sent to 
Lady Walston, Chairman of the Pulford Street Site Committee, 
14 Carlos Place, Mayfair, W.1, or to the Rt. Hon. J. C. C. 
Davidson, C.H., C.B., M.P., 3 Barton Street, S.W.1, and 
cheques should be drawn in favour of the Westminster Bank, 
Mayfair Branch, Carlos Place, W.1, and crossed * Pulford 
Street Site.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF POOR LAW 
FUNDS IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—My attention has been called to a letter from Lady 


Mayhew in vour issue of June 23rd attacking the administration 
of the Poor Law in Kensington. It is, perhaps, sufficient to 
say in reply that Guardians of the Poor are bound, as private 
charity is not, by rules prescribed under statute for their 
guidance, and that we do our best in Kensington to apply 
these rules—a difficult and thankless task—with kindness 
and consideration. 

Of the four illustrative cases cited by Lady Mayhew I have 
only been able to identify two, and in neither of these are 
the really material facts stated or even indicated. To the 
assertion that decent workers, or indeed any applicants, are 
treated by the Guardians, or their officers, with insults and 
indifference I desire to give an unqualified denial.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JAMES M. RENDEL, 

Chairman of the Kensington 
Board of Guardians. 
Guardians Offices, Marloes Road, Kensington, W.8. 


IRON CHESSMEN. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—There will be shown in the International Exhibition of 
Antiques at Olympia this month, a Napoleonic set of iron 
chessmen which I was fortunate enough to find in a London 
dealer's shop the other day. In this Napoleonic set Napoleon 
himself is king, the pawns being millers. Sets in porcelain 
are known and have recently changed hands for large sums 
of money, but I have never heard of an iron set before. Is 
it unique? Could any of your readers enlighten me ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c, 

A. G. Wapbr, Major 
(Deputy Director, International Exhibition of 
Antiques and Works of Art). 
Link House, 4-8 Greville Street, Holborn, E.C.1, 


Lighter Lyrics 
The Gypsies 


THERE are no more gypsies on Forestside, 
They are gone, with their caravans, 

With their lurcher dogs and their babies, 
And their clattering pots and cans. 


They have left the rocks to the conies, 
And the pouting woodpigeons come, 

Under the bending beechen trees 
Where the gypsies made their home. 


Have they gone to the lands of old romance, 
Are they out on the roads again, 
Sleeping under the hedgerows, 
Chased by the wind and rain ? 
Meeting the winking, blinking sun, 
Over the rim on the down 
Or, caught in the net of ** a house to let ” 
Ilave the gypsies gone to town ? 
KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE, 
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Some Books 


Tue late Professor Bury was justly famous for his work on 
the history of the later Roman Empire. Much interest 
therefore attaches to the volume of his Cambridge lectures on 
The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), 
which Professor Hearnshaw has edited. For in his lectures 
Professor Bury stated his mature views on many contro- 
versial questions more freely and definitely than in_ his 
well-known books. For example, he did not regard the 
defeat of Attila and his Huns at Chalons—or, rather, Troyes 
—as one of the decisive battles of the world. Attila’s 
invasion of Gaul had failed before the battle began; his 
conqueror Aetius fought so as to emphasize the lesson of 
Attila’s retreat. Again, Professor Bury thought that the 
Huns, by crushing the Eastern Germans on their westward 
path, gave the tottering Empire a long breathing-space ; but 
for Attila, the Germans might have overrun Italy much 
sooner, before they had become partly Romenized and thus 
prepared to accept rather than destroy the civilization which 
they found in the Roman lands. There is thus something 
to be said for the Huns, though Professor Bury thought little 
of Attila as a general in comparison with Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. The lectures are admirably written, like all 
Professor Bury’s works. 
* * * * 

Though Mr. Kimmins reviews a great many theories of 
laughter in The Springs of Laughter (Methuen, 6s.) it is 
not really in explaining laughter that he is chiefly interested. 
He is more engaged in recording and classifying the jokes 
which appeal to children or the remarks they make them- 
selves with a feeling of wit. Sometimes it is difficult to see 
whether a child is trying to play up to the adult sense of 
humour or being genuinely amused. Indeed, it is often 
merely the vividness of the picture in the anecdotes quoted 
assures us of the child’s spontaneity. There are developments 
and changes in the sense of humour during childhood, marked 
by a general increase of subtlety and refinement. The 
saddest and most artificial period seems to be the period 
of adolescence: especially in boys the sense of humecur is 
then ornate, self-conscious, and stilted. 

* * * * 

In the cheerful and fluent What am I? (Scribner, 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Spaulding, who is the Professor of Philosophy at 
Princeton University, runs through a great number of human 
problems and tries to find some reasonable solution for them 
which will appeal to the ordinary citizen. The book raises in 
many different ways the problem of determinism and freedom ; 
and Professor Spaulding, anxious as he is to be just to the 
determinists, seizes always on the logical contradictions 
inherent in the theory, or points out the slender but all- 
important exceptions to it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Edward Michael has written the reminiscences of a 
checkered career in Tramps of a Scamp (Werner Laurie, 
21s.). He has been, it seems, a sailor, politician, thea- 
trical entrepreneur, and a journalist, besides engaging in other 
minor activities. Many of his reminiscences are of grand 
opera in its palmy days, of Calvé and other great singers, 
while at one time the author was manager to Mrs. Langtry, 
to Maud Allan, and to Weedon Grossmith. The book ends 
with reminiscences of Kennedy Jones, Northcliffe, and the 
latter-day newspaper proprietors. There are some quite 
good things in the book, but the rovings of a roving life are 
apt to become monotonous to the reader unless they are 
related with the greatest literary ability. 

* * ok * 

There are still probably a number of intelligent people 
who ask of psycho-analysis: ‘ What is it all about ?” 
Dr. Rudolf Urbantschitsch will tell them in sixty small 
pages (Psycho-analysis for All, C. W. Daniel, 2s. 6d.), 
which have been translated by Dr. Eiloart from a. lecture 
Dr. Urbantschitsch delivered in Vienna. The latter is one 
of the first disciples of Freud, and is much easier to read 
than his master. Psycho-analysis, however, is emphatically 
not * for all.” It is only useful when employed by a skilled 
and trusted practitioner over a long period. Fresh air, 
exercise and sensible food are safer remedies, 


of the Week : 


Miss Henley has gone thoroughly about her business in 
Spenser in Ireland (Cork University Press and Longmans, 
6s.); we have all the necessary information in her pages as 
to the posts which Spenser held and the lands which he 
occupied : we can even follow out to vanishing point the 
fortunes of his descendants in Ireland. She does not attempt 
to reconcile us to Spenser's advocacy of extermination ; but 
she has compassion for him when the wheel comes full circle 
and the would-be exterminator is himself cast out naked on 
the world. Previous commentators have perhaps made too 
little of the past which Irish legend and poetry played in 
shaping Spenser's mythology : it is possible that Miss Henley 
has made rather too much of it: her reasoning does not 
carry conviction. But beyond yea or nay, Ireland colours 
the whole of the Faery Queen: and it is interesting to know 
that where Spenser's oak spreads branches over one of the 
best salmon pools on the Blackwater there was once a house 
which he inhabited. 

* * * * 

The Rev. J. T. Evans, who has described the Church 
plate of six Welsh counties and of Gloucestershire, has now 
performed this valuable service for Oxfordshire. The need 
for such systematic surveys of the Church's artistic heritage 
as The Church Plate of Oxfordshire, finely produced and 
admirably illustrated (Oxford: Alden Press, 21s.), is shown by 
the author's statement that, though experts of the last 
generation went over the ground, he found that * some plate 
had disappeared, notably an Elizabethan chalice.” Such 
losses may be set down to carelessness rather than dishonesty, 
but they are none the less regrettable. Mr. Evans's photo- 
graphs show how much fine silver has come down from 
Tudor and Jacobean days and remains in Oxfordshire parishes. 
At Cropredy there is an oval pyx of tin—the only example of 
its kind that is known to have survived the Reformation in 
any church in this country, though every church had one or 
more in 1547. The “ pax of little price,” which Bardolph 
in Henry the Fifth was hanged for stealing, may have been a 
pyx like this Cropredy relic which is now rare indeed. 

« + * * 

A battalion is a living thing, and as such it is entitled, 
equally with any other individual, to have its history written. 
Lt.-Col. Haldane’s History of the Fourth Battalion of the 
Seaforth Highlanders (Witherby, illustrated, 21s.) explains 
vividly the soul of Ross-shire, which is the battalion's terri- 
torial home, and recounts the doings of the regiment during 
some of the severest fighting of the long struggle—at Cambrai, 
in the Germag March offensive of 1918, on the Lys and in 
Champagne up to the final advance—a far cry from the time 
when the ** Assemble ” was sounded at Dingwall Mercat Cross 
on an August evening, 1914. The narrative runs pleasantly 
and well and is enlivened by a judiciously selected number of 
good stories, as when the ineradicable Scot, thrifty and 
foreseeing as always, on hearing the word “ Attention,” 
turned to his neighbour recruit and whispered in Gaelic, 
‘Isn't it good of him to be talking of a pension already ? ” 
But that was in the old, far-off Volunteer days. We take 
particular pleasure in noticing histories such as this for it was 
the Spectator Experimental Company that showed how a short 
period of intensive training could turn recruits who had never 
seen a rifle into soldiers who could take their place when 
needed in the fighting line. 

* 4 - * 

(** More Books of the Week” and *“ General Knowledge 

Competition ~ will be found on pages 63 and 67.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best 
inscription for a bust of either Miss Earhart, Signor Mussolini, 
Mr. Coolidge, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. H. G. Weis, or 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. These inscriptions should not be more 
than fifty words in length and should be written in such a 
way as to be historically intelligible to future generations. 
Competitors can send in as many entries as they choose, 
The competition will close on Friday, July 20th, 
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The End of the Forsytes 


Swan Song. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
WuaATEVER any individual judgment of this book may be, 
no one can approach it without realizing that it marks the 
completion of a fine noble work. The judgments of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s art as a whole are many and varied. Like all 
artists of individuality, he has characteristics that may be 
held to be faults by certain standards, and weaknesses that are 
temperamental, and therefore especially noteworthy to 
critics of another temperament. Moreover, it is quite impos- 
sible for anyone to write a work in six long volumes and not 
make clear to all the world his every note and tone and accent. 
These accents have indeed been made clear in The Forsyte Saga 
and its sequel. If anyone wants to know precisely what Mr. 
Galsworthy is as man and artist, as novelist and poet, as 
philosopher and theorist, let him read these volumes. 

One’s first inclination on finishing Swan Song is to lose 
discussion of it in consideration of the whole work. But 
although it is impossible to forget the work as a whole, yet 
this is not the place for that general discussion ; there will be 
plenty of occasion for that. What anyone who has been 
interested in the preceding volumes will want to know is this : 
Does this final concluding volume round off the Saga suffi- 
ciently ?. Are we, on laying it down, satisfied with a proper 
sense of fulfilment ? Are we conscious now that a great 
work has been added to English literature ? Great and great, 
there is no satisfactory definition of this adjective. If by 
great we mean: has Mr. Galsworthy completed for his own 
time and generation another War and Peace ? the answer is, of 
course, in the negative. Mr. Galsworthy’s work is not great in 
that titanic sense; but if we mean by our question, is 
there here a work worthy of following in the fine tradition of 
English fiction, a proper successor in its own kind to Clarissa 
and Vanity Fair, the Barchester novels and Middlemarch and 
Beauchamp’s Career? the answer is, I think, yes. The six 
volumes of The Forsyte Saga may be greater or less than these 
other masterpieces, but they are in the proper succession, 
and will, I am convinced, seem so to our posterity. And, one 
may add, it is comforting and refreshing in these days of 
hurried, fragmentary and cynical little works of fiction to 
have at one’s hand anything as carefully wrought, as solidly 
conceived, as patiently elaborated as these books. 

As to Swan Song itself, it is both successful and disap- 
pointing. It is successful as the rounding up of the whole 
work ; it is disappointing, I think, as a novel by itself. Mr. 
Galsworthy has been under the trouble here common to all 
the winders up of family histories of a compulsion to fasten 
all the many different strands into a final pattern. It is in 
the main a book of ghosts, of echoes and memories and ironic 
sighs. Of Soames especially this is true; he is throughout 
the book in reminiscent mood ; not a step can he take without 
having suggested to him some fragment of the past. We 
recover the fragments as easily as he ; it is one of the powers 
and enchantments of such a work that we look back over 
distances of time to figures and scenes that seem especially 


Jews, Turks 


Mosiem Mentality. By L. Levonian. (Allen and Unwin. 

Quteies anh tie Rhein thes. By Maurice H. Farbridge. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

Christ and Society. By Charles Gore. (Allen and Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

In the last four years the whole face of Turkey has been 

changed. The traditions of the Khalifate have gone: it is 

an offence now even to wear the fez. Western laws have 

been adopted ; railways have been built ; streets have been 

tidied up. Women have been given more freedom. The 

age of industrialism is being hastened on. 

It is clear from Mr. Levonian’s quotations that the Turks 
are chiefly anxious to overtake the power of western civilization. 
They wish above all things to be realists. They believe that 
in Europe progress has been made in spite of Christianity ; 
that we freed ourselves early from religious idealism and 


ours because we have lived through them so long ago: the 
sad face of Irene, the quiet scorn of Bosinney, the courage of 
old Jolyon, we seem to have an especial right and property in 
these. In this book we are taken back to many of the old 
places and especially to that fateful house that Bosinney 
designed, and the whole theme of this book is the renewed 
love of young Jon, son of Irene, and Fleur, daughter of 
Soames. In this Mr. Galsworthy achieves his chief irony. 
Because of Soames’s insistence on his property rights at the 
first, so now his final tragedy comes through that same in- 
sistence on property rights stated by Anne, Jon’s wife. Sym- 
bolically Soames loses his life in his attempt to save his 
property ; one of his own deeply cherished, tightly clutched 
pictures, falling, strikes and kills him. It is indeed a fair 
matter of criticism here that Mr. Galsworthy, as in the past, 
uses his symbolism too easily. Fleur’s painted fruit, the sour 
fruit of a later page, the fire among the pictures, these are 
manufactured a little too clearly for our proper conviction. 

It is because of the symbolism and the deeper meaning 
with which every word is charged that the characters are 
ghost-like. We are told little about young Jon save that he 
is simple and honest after his kind; little about Anne his 
wife ; almost nothing about Michael, whose scheme for 
ameliorating the slums, like the Foggartyism of an earlier 
book, comes to nothing at all. It seems that in this book Mr. 
Galsworthy meant to make more of certain incidents than he 
has done. Both the slum committees and the racing scenes 
are scarcely justified of their place, and in the actual incident 
of the book we seem to overhear rather than to hear, as once 
before we did in the love affair of Irene and Bosinney, the 
movements and feelings of the characters. And yet, to one 
reader at least, this sense of hush and whisper is exactly 
what gives the book its character and beauty. We do not 
want it to be an ordinary novel ; it is right that it should die 
away into an echo, a sigh. We are intended to feel in it the 
final close of an epoch, a doctrine and a creed. The sadness 
that there is in the book is not only a sadness of event, it is 
also the sadness that all of us must feel when things pass, 
when we find ourselves unable to hold in our hands any 
longer the moments and the people and the beauty that we 
have loved. Soames’s dying whisper is his own confession of 
failure of possession, and so a motto of the whole work. Inci- 
dentally this chapter of Soames’s death is very beautiful, as 
fine as anything that Mr. Galsworthy has ever done. Arnold 
Bennett in The Old Wives’ Tale gave us with less poetry and 
possibly less sentiment this same magnificent realization of 
the futility of material life, and as in The Old Wives’ Tale so 
here in another way, nothing seems lost, the pageant of life 
being enough of itself for justification if we do not clutch at 
it too greedily. Soames himself, Fleur his daughter, have 
made that clutch on life and suffered for it, and their suffering 
has been our gain. Swan Song in its restraint, economy and 
pathos is a beautiful ending to a fine work. 

Hvucu WaALroin 


and Christians 


devoted ourselves to scientific advance. The old religion of 
Islam stood in their way. The first attack, therefore, has 
been made on Mohammedanism itself. In place of religion, 
nationalism has been put as the proper end of life. 

In a questionnaire sent out last year to the students in 
Constantinople, they were asked to name the greatest men 
of history. At the head of the poll came Mustafa Kemal, 
Lenin, Bismarck, Edison and Marconi. ‘* Modern infidelity,” 
says a newspaper, “is to deny faith in society.” Kemal 
Pasha himself has advised the people to stop buying animals 
for sacrifice, and to use the money in buying aeroplanes 
for the nation. 

The sudden spurt Turkey is making to overtake Europe has 
its magnificent aspects. The fatalism and idleness of the 
Turkish character are vanishing; social services are being 
improved. But there is still cause for anxiety. The Islamic 
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creed may change its form and preserve its impulse unaltered. 
Europe will then be faced with a capable and dangerous 
neighbour. Behind Mohammedanism has always been the 
doctrine of force; the demand for the absolute expression 
of the individual. From their own apologetics it seems that 
the aims of the Turks still conform to the Mohammedan 
tradition. The prime question is still ** to be or not to be” ; 
a question of power, not of value. The modern Khoja 
preaches :— 


“This world is a world of money, power and civilization. If 
a nation has not got three things she cannot live in this 
world. Go and things first, and then offer your 
prayers to Allah.” 


these 
secure these 

We must look to this revolution with expectancy: at 
the same time we must be alive to its dangers. When we 
consider the history of Islam we cannot feel altogether 
comfortable at the new translation of the Islamic spirit 
in nationalism. It must us to wonder whether a 
nation so untouched by the penetration of Christianity can 
make profitable use of European powers. 


cause 


Mr. Levonian’s book is fully documented. It is, however, 
the book of an Armenian Christian, a born opponent of 
Turkey. Mr. Levonian strives for impartiality, but he 
sannot always refrain from contrasting a vicious Islam with 
an ideal Christendom. His central theme is sound. Not 
even a Christian should think that he holds the divine right 
at his elbow, and others should conform to him of their own 
accord. He must study to deserve their agreement. 

Across the plane of state nationalisms cuts another vast 
problem. It is the peculiarity of the Jews that they cannot 
be considered as one nation among many. The problem of 
Turkey is the problem of rival nationalisms. The problem 
of the Jews is the problem of men who feel themselves isolated 
from all nations. They cannot be brought within the sphere 
of international adjustments. None the less, though they 
are scattered through all the countries of the world, they 
persist in themselves as bound in a racial 
solidarity. 

To some degree they are disarmed of the possibility of 
mischief. They have no armaments ; they have no diplomacy; 
they have none of the resources of national aggression. The 
position has its dangers, however. They still regard them- 
selves as a unit and feel that they are problematic. They are 
our chief cosmopolitans, but they never take themselves as 
This would surely 


conceiving 


representing the average man anywhere. 
be their only hope of avoiding friction. 

Mr. Farbridge’s book on Judaism is the book of an advocate, 
He attempts to recall Jews to their traditions and their 
religion ; and he uses every argument that he thinks may 
Thus in speaking of the Mosaig 


combat disintegration. 


Drink Control in 


The Alcohol Problem. By A. M. Verion. 


Cox. Ys.) 


(Bailliére, Tindal, & 


Tur average family in England spends about 13s. 6d. a week 
on drink, which represents a fourth or a fifth of the average 
total income. The poorer the family the more it spends on 
drink in proportion to its income. In Bermondsey, for 
instance, Dr. Salter is quoted as finding that in 1925 the 
average weekly expenditure on intoxicants was from 16s. to 
20s. per family, while the average wage received by adult 
male workers was under £3. 

Excessive drinking not only causes an immediate reduction 
in manual efliciency, as Dr. Vernon proves by a series of very 
thorough experiments, but it lowers the will to work so much 
that it is probably fair to say that our consumption of alcohol 
reduces our efliciency by at least ten per cent. Our author, 
however, is no prohibitionist. He knows the difficulties of 
enforcing a law which does not have practically unanimous 
approval, and would not care to see the experiment tried in 
England at present, preferring rather to watch the ex periments 
being made in other countries and to adopt the best of them. 
He states (and of course strengthens) his case by absolute 


fairness and impartiality. In favour of aleohol, for instance, 


account of creation he urges successively that it is the best 
account conceivable at the time of its writing; that it is 
unimportant and no one need bother his head over it ; that 
it is figurative and of great spiritual value ; and that it ** can 
challenge the investigation of science.” 

He is eager to prove that the ancient Hebrews were mild, 
well-mannered and kind to animals, and that modern Jews 
have inherited the character of inoffensiveness. If there is 
anything to advance against this interpretation of the Old 
Testament, he urges that a divinely guided race is not to be 
judged by ordinary ethical standards. Thus he gives us 
useful evidence that a mystical belief in the unique value of 
Judaism and in the continuity of the Judaic vision persists 
in our own times, 


It is the practice of Christian nations that Bishop Gore 
is considering. We hold to our own powers with exactly 
the consciousness of superior right which we see so well and 
much in In plainer terms, we have no 
great title to criticize either Jews or Turks. How are we 
to make our practice follow from our ideals ? How can we 
set ourselves to create a Christendom which would win the 
consent and community of all nations and all men? We 
ourselves have not always been regarded as the best of neigh- 
bours. 


detest so others. 


In these lectures Bishop Gore goes through the history 
of Christian association, dwelling with affection and honour 
on the Christianity of the apostolic and early patristic ages. 
In those days, to its noblest adherents, Christianity was 
still the whole of life. 

** Here, then, in the early centuries we see Christianity as, most 
obviously, Christ intended it to be—an elect body, a spiritual 
aristocracy, for which, however, there was no qualification necessary 
except a good will. . . In spite of constantly revealed weak- 
nesses and defects in the Early Church, there we truly see genuine 
Christianity in the one undivided body making the great catholic 
claim, and showing its power to respond to that great name of 
catholic by unifying classes and races in ene all-embracing fellow- 
ship.” 


We follow through the history of the Church, seeing its 
assumption of violence in the Middle Ages, and its shelving of 
responsibility in modern times. 

It is Bishop Gore's aim to show that it is only by the attitude 
of the early Church that 
the potentiality of Christendom can be realized. In the 
last chapter he lays down the practical measures he believes 
the 
admirable ; in its proposals it offers a good hope of reform. 


the life-association of good wills 


our circumstances demand. In its criticism book is 


The Bishop quotes with approval the scheme of industrial 
reconstruction from Zealand to which the Spectator 
has already drawn attention. 


"Y 
sew 


ALAN 


PORTER, 


the Modern State 


apparently Professors Stockard and Pearl have ’ "ind 
that the alcoholization of guinea-pigs (poor cre ) a 


racially beneficent effect. No doubt this is because only thos 
stocks that have withstood the most vigorous selection survive 
at all and so are superior in quality to the descendants of a 
group less severely selected. Among human beings, at any 
rate, we have the authority of the Registrar-General that the 
mortality of publicans is from 1°6 to twice as great as that of 


shopkeepers. Moreover, statistics from life insurance oflices 
go to show that the taking of alcohol will reduce the 


Moderate drinking 
no valid statistics 


expectation of life by two to four years. 
very probably does not affect longevity : 
are obtainable on the subject to prove the case one way or 
the other, largely moderation is impossible of 
definition. Certain it is, however, that the drinking of wine 
cannot be wholly bad. An indulgence which has been favoured 
by almost every race of man in every period of history must 


because 


have benefits as well as drawbacks. Moreover, there are 
psychological as well as physiological perils in severe 


restrictive measures, such as those attempted in America and 
Finland. 
and even more perhaps from the measures taken in Canada, 


We can learn much from those countries, however, 
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to Mr. Selley. And statistics of drunkenness do not reveal 
the whole truth. ‘“ Those who leave public-houses thoroughly 
full and fuddled easily outnumber those who figure in 
convictions,” he says, and the most casual acquaintance with 
the life of England on a Saturday night will confirm this 
statement. We need not go many hundred yards from 
Charing Cross to see its truth. Many of these houses are 
purely drink shops, dirty, unhealthy, incommodious places 
where the social instincts of the people are exploited in the 
interests of drink-sellers. 

With State Ownership of the trade Lord D’Abernon, who 
writes a preface, will have nothing to do. “ While possibly 
mildly advantageous in the first stage,” he writes, “ it would 
certainly be disastrous financially in the second stage and 
disastrous to temperance in the third stage.” Yet 
disinterested management in some form or other must surely 
come. Already one per cent. of the total number of public- 
houses in Great Britain are so managed, and the Carlisle 
Experiment (very compactly, yet fairly, dealt with here in 
ten pages) is proof that radical reforms can be accomplished, 
to the great profit of all concerned. At the ‘ Blue Bell,’ for 
instance, there is billiards and broadcasting: when the 
author paid a visit to this inn, he found thirty men there ; 
only two of them were drinking. Over the Scottish border, 
at Annan, where there are a putting green, a bowling green, a 
cinema, and a quoits alley, it is said that farmers who on 
market days used to spend the whole afternoon taking drink 
after drink now come to the inn with their wives and lunch 
there, ordering generally not more than one glass of beer. The 
Chief Constable at Carlisle is emphatic on the merits of the 
system, betting being much more easily controlled under it. 
Moreover, financially, as we have pointed out elsewhere, the 
scheme is eminently successful. In eleven years nearly 
£1,000,000 has been collected without calling on the taxpayer 
for a penny. 

A very heavy tax is claimed by the Government on all 
intoxicants: it is only just, therefore, that, having condoned 
drinking by taxing it, we should see that the product is of 
good quality and is consumed in decent surroundings. Yet 
we do not do this at present and have allowed matters to 
come to an intolerable pass, as some of the leading brewers 
themselves have come to realize. If the public-house cannot 
be reformed by the Trade itself (and we are of the opinion 
that it is hopeless to expect those whose livelihood depends 
on the sale of alcoholic liquor to be quixotic enough to sell 
as little as possible), then the State must resume “* dominion 
over its property and freedom of action,” as Mr. Asquith said 
in 1908. Possibly the solution lies in the direction of 
municipal ownership with Treasury backing. There would 
then be no necessity for direction by any State department, 
each municipality taking over the breweries and licensed 
houses within its area; these are questions, however, which 
cannot well be dealt with in a review. 

We have already touched on the problem of alcohol and 
longevity and cannot within the limits of our space follow 
the author in his medical researches on the effect of alcohol 
taken with food and without, beyond saying that anyone 
who is “ fond of a good glass of wine ” would do well to study 
the conclusions here arrived at. 

We are doubtful as to the wisdom of Dr. Vernon’s suggestion 
of increasing the tax on light wines. Claret may be twice as 
strong as beer, but it is not a drunkard’s tipple. The wine- 
drinking nations are temperate in their use of alcohol. There 
can be no doubt, however, that beer under three per cent. 
of alcohol by volume is non-intoxicating and that some 
taxation thereon might be remitted in the interests of sobriety. 

These are details, however. The main point is that this 
book is well balanced, sane, interesting, well documented. 
The author is anxious to limit the evil that alcohol does in 
England and his book will doubtless contribute to arouse 
public opinion on the long-overdue reform of public houses. 
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should be enclosed with instructions and addressed to :— 
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Southern Ireland To-day 


The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. By Denis Gwynn. London : 
Maemillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Tue entry of the Republican deputies into Dail Eireann 
makes the year 1927 mark the end of the first stage in the 
evolution of the Irish Free State,” says Mr. Gwynn. It is 
a true saying, and renders the appearance of his fine study of 
recent Irish history timely. Separatist Ireland now has 
accepted the fait accompli of the Free State settlement so 
completely that the few dissentients are not numerous enough 
to win a single seat at elections or to maintain the smallest 
Press organ. This is not to say that the Separatist tradition 
isdead. It simply means that even extreme Irish nationalism 
recognizes that all national action must proceed on the basis 
of the existing constitutional position. Unionism, to which 
the settlement in many ways was repugnant, has accepted 
the new position long since. Hence, the most diverse tradi- 
tions are knit in the proceedings of Dail Eireann, and Major 
Bryan Cooper now faces Mr. de Valera in daily discussion of 
the country’s common interests. 

Mr. Gwynn writes as a strong partizan of the Government 
party in the Free State. His first nine chapters, therefore, 
which go over the ground of the Government party’s struggle 
with the Republicans for the acceptance of the Treaty and 
the Oath of Allegiance, are somewhat tedious reading to an 
Irish reader, already deaved with shouts of ** Document No. 
2,” “De Valera’s oath,” and the like. Moreover, however 
admirably they state the Government party’s case, they lack 
the historical quality. During the struggle, neither party 
disclosed all the factors determining its action. The inner 
history of the years 1922-1927 is yet to be written. It is, 
however, what the world wants to hear. What effect had the 
murder of Sir Henry Wilson on subsequent history in Ireland ? 
What was the meaning of Monsignor Luzio’s mission from 
Rome? Who killed Kevin O'Higgins ? 

Wholly admirable, however, is Mr. Gwynn’s detailed account 
of the work of the different Free State departments of State. 
How Mr. Hogan has transformed the conduct of Irish agricul- 
ture, how the Shannon scheme was conceived, and how 
Trish labour was reconciled to German standards of pro- 
duction ; how the Poor Law was reformed, how City Com- 
missioners transformed the municipal affairs of Dublin and 
Cork, how the railways were amalgamated, and how the roads, 
from resembling the shell-ploughed highways of the battlefield 
were brought into their present state of admirable efficiency — 
all this Mr. Gwynn tells with accuracy and yet with lightness. 
If he is a partizan here, so is every Irishman a partizan. The 
facts are a sufficient apology. On the other hand, he does 
not penetrate to the root of the problem of the country’s 
still-dwindling population and her financial haemorrhage. 
(The adverse balance of trade still is tremendous). 

The disappointing feature of Mr. Gwynn’s book is his 
omission to deal with the ideology of the new order in Ireland. 
His nearest approach to this topic is in a chapter which 
discusses the attitude of the * ex-Unionist ” minority towards 
the educational policy of the Government. He says that “ one 
very significant development under the new régime... 
has been the quite definite growth of enthusiasm for the Irish 
cultural revival among those who disliked it before.’ He 
mentions that the University of Dublin now rivals the National 
University in Celtic scholarship, and with it has made Dublin 
instead of Germany the recognized centre of Celtic learning. 
He might have enlarged with profit on the fact that the Gaelic 
revival, formerly a semi-political affair, now has begun to 
turn inward on the riches of Gaelic literature and tradition— 
has become, in fact, a matter of intellectual pride, in which 
all classes can share, instead of an anti-English gesture. 
In developing this issue, he would have been led to speak of 
the state of literature in the new Ireland and to tell of the 
interesting departures seen in the younger poets, Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Higgins (as well as in the prose of the late Donn 
Byrne), through investigation of the content of Gaelic letters. 
It is remarkable in a book by the author of The Catholic 
Reaction in France to find nothing said of the state of religion 
in Ireland ; the influence, for example, of the younger Catholic 
intellectuals, or the significance of the recent Maynooth 
Synod. 
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Great Soldiers 


Six British Soldiers. By Sir John Fortescue. (Williams and 
Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 

Sir JouN Fortrescce has given us a truly delightful book ; 

indeed, he has done nothing more interesting than these 

biographies of six British soldiers. 

The three outstanding papers are those on Cromwell, 
Marlborough, and Wellington. Sir John deals concisely and 
interestingly with the art of war as cach of these great inno- 
vators found it and as each left it. We makes us see that 
the reality of generalship lics so often, not, as the schoolboy 
supposes, in subtle manoeuvre or in brilliant cavalry charges, 
but in sheer dogged power cf organization. Again and again, 
he shows us, a campaign depended upon whether a sufficient 
baggage train could be gathered together; or victory or 
defeat hung on the work that had been done perhaps years 
before in fusing a band of scattered regiments into an army. 

We see how Marlborough and Wellington would go to 
infinite pains in order to make their men pay their way and 
so secure a friendly instead of a hostile population along their 
line of march, and how time and again this proved the deciding 
factor in both the Low Countries and the Peninsula. But 
we must not imply that the book is confined to narrow and 
technical considerations. Sir John Fortescue’ brings out 
fully the historical perspective. He shows us the tasks 
which each of his heroes were set and how they changed 
history by accomplishing them. His sketch of Marlborough 
is particularly valuabic. This gigantic figure, who was, after 
all, but a private citizen of England, succceded by his personal 
efforts as soldier and as diplomat in breaking the world power 
of Louis the Fourteenth. And yet Sir John Vortescue shows 
us how different was that historical epoch from our own, 
how much less set and rigid were the boundaries of nationalism, 
for Churchill had himself in youth from 1674 to 1677 served 
with these very French armies which in maturity he was to 
break. 

Of Marlborough Sir John writes :— 

‘*He was the greatest man and the greatest soldier that has 
ever stood at the head of a British Army. Had he possessed such 
authority as Napoleon, [ cannot doubt that his military exploits 
would have equalled, if not transcended, Napoleon’s. But the 
careers of the two men are not easily compared. Napoleon was 
an adventurer who was so fortunate as to have his opportunity 
before he was thirty, the servant of an unstable government with 
an empty treasury. Marlborough, on the other hand, was a 
gentleman of position, servant of a stable government, as compared 
with that of revolutionary France, and of a rich nation, which could 


pay its way. He was also past middle age, and of experience 
enough to appreciate the charge committed to him. His powers, 
as compared with those of Wellington, were immense. He was 


not only Commander-in-Chief and Master-General of the Ordnance, 
but the Queen's chief adviser in practically all matters at home 
and abroad.” 


Again, his comparison between Wellington and Marlborough 
is very interesting :— 


‘Wellington was trusted by his nei, but Marlborough was 
acered. His gentleness, patience, and sweetness of temper seem 
to have been breathed by his extraordinary personal charm into 
all ranks. Marlborough hated rudeness or intemperance in speech 
or writing, and particularly disliked licentiousness, whether in 
language or action; and he instilled something of the same feeling 
into his troops. His army did not swear terribly in Flanders, 
Lut had a high moral tone. The men wished not only to please 
him, but to avoid giving him displeasure. They knew that he 
cared for them and looked to their comforts. They could ‘ not 
live on nothing like the Germans,’ and, knowing that he took count 
of this and reckoned his redcoats to be the best men in his army, 
they resolved to show themselves the best. It was said of a 
famous colonel of the Sixtieth Rifles that when he came on parade 
and gave the word ‘ Steady,’ every man in the battalion felt uplifted. 
And so it was, I believe, with the whole of Marlborough’s army 
when they saw the noble familiar face, always invincibly serene, 
of Corporal John as he rode down the ranks. He made great 
demands upon them. but never sacrificed a man unnecessarily. 
An officer of the Royal Irish has recorded how, when his company 
was expcsed for a time in a dangerous position, the Duke himself 
at the right moment withdrew it. ‘ Always watchful, always 
right,’ is his comment. What higher praise could mortal general 
earn ?” 

Searcely less interesting is the paper on Wellington. Sir 
John Fortescue’s former work devoted to this subject alone 
gives, of course, the detailed story of the Duke's career. 
Here he is rather concerned to sum up the salient features 
and to trace Wellington’s influence on his officers. But he 
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has much of importance to tell us. For example, how few 
people know that :— 


“In this vear, 1808, it was reckoned that the full strength of all 
branches of the naval and military forees under arms in Great 
Britain was close upon fourteen hundred thousand men, quite & 
large a proportion of the population as in 1917.” 

If any criticism should be made of this excellent volume, it 


is of the strong spirit of partizanship which runs through it. 
Sir John Fortescue never misses an opportunity for a dig 
at the Whigs. One might suppose from his pages that they 
took no share whatever in building up the Empire—that 
they were Little Englanders or pacifists! But this curious 
partiality does little more than add a spice to Sir John’s 
pages; it does not really impair his historical judgments. 


The Immortal George 


George Sand. By Marie Jenney Howe. (Brentano's. 2Is.) 
Tuere is no literary criticism worth the name in this new life 
of George Sand, for the writer concerns herself entirely with 
the personality and enchantments of the great French novelist. 
Hfowever, Mrs. Howe is able to convince her readers of the 
almost miraculous fascination exercised by Aurore Dupin 
from her earliest childhood to her extreme old age, so the book 
must be accounted a success. Indeed, until one is half through 
the 340 odd pages, it is almost impossible te put it down. 

Toward the middle, however, the author gets completely 
into the toils of her heroine, and, standing entranced at the foot 
of the pedestal, she is seized with a desire to whitewash her 
idol. She cannot, so to speak, “ reach up” to do it. Her 
efforts become a little absurd, and she comes perilously near 
to destroying the illusion she has created. 


The Alfred de Musset affair was a sordid business on the 
showing of both * Elle” and “ Lui,” and many adventures 
separated George the * Gamin” from George the Grand- 
mother. The fact that Musset died and the woman of genius 
whom he loved and hated was to spend many quiet years in 
the service of her children and dependants, has no bearing 
on the connexion between the gifted pair. But Aurore Dupin 
before she married Casimir Dudevant is a child to adore. 
Her love for her vulgar passionate mother, whose father sold 
canaries on the Paris Boulevards, her devotion to the calm 
and stately paternal grandmother, in whose veins ran the 
blood of kings and Court ladies, her unchanging reverence for 
the nuns who undertook to turn a wild country child into a 
young lady of the period, and who believed the best way to 
accomplish their task was to keep her indoors, showed the 
amazing width of her sympathies, the inspiration of her 
intuition and insight. Her experience in the convent chapel, 
when she felt * that faith was laying |. old of her by the heart,” 

















WORLD'S 
NON-STOP FLIGHT 
RECORD ON 


SHELL 


The Italian airmen, Capt. A. Ferrarin and 
Com. del Prete, flying a Fiat-engined Savoia 
aeroplane from Rome to Port Natal, covered 
a distance of 4,850 miles in 45 hours 
14 minutes, creating a new non-stop record. 
Capt. Ferrarin said that the “ flight will be 
effected exclusively ‘on Shell Petrol, to which 
we have given preference, in view of con- 
siderable advantages it offers, as ascertained 
during numerous flights.” 


SHELL PETROL 
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shows to what spiritual heights she might have risen. But 
the heights daunted and balked her, and she got very near 
the depths. In her prime, when the whole world acclaimed 
her genius, few men could resist her powers of temptation, 
but when all is said that can be said against her, who could have 
resisted the temptation of her powers ? 


Fiction 
1Ct1O 
Day's End, and other Stories. By H. E. Bates. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Runagates Club. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Vasco. “ Mare Chadourne. Translated by Eric Sutton. Pre- 
face by Ford Madox Ford. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Way of Sacrifice. By Fritz von Unruh. (Alfred A. Knopf. 
Lest Ye Die. By Cicely Hamilton. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Eddy — — By the Baroness von Hutten. (Hutchinson. 
Mr. H. E. Bares is already recognized as an artist; and, 
if the reader should find Day's End a little devitalizing, it is 
because he deliberately confines himself to muted chords, 
and the tragedies of the inarticulate and inhibited. At 
their best his stories are adroit seizures of the quality, usually 
the despairing quality, that resides in a critical hour when 
nothing really happens; at their kindest they are like the 
long sigh that sometimes comes before settling to sleep; at 
their cruellest they convey the qualm of that pity which is 
not without contempt. His subdued method is not always 
effective. The name-story is too long, and its relentless 
details are merely depressing ; while the anecdote of ‘** The 
Schoolmistress *’ is over-subtilized into futility. He has, 
indeed, arrested transient and dreamlike impressions with 
a touch of aching beauty in “* The Birthday,” “* Spring Song,” 
“The Dove,’ and “ Harvest.” But, on the whole, we are 
left with a sense of impotent and almost imbecile creatures 
lapsing into paralysis in an unnaturally ominous world, and 
an inclination to accuse Mr. Bates of a wilful sadness. He 
sometimes forces his effect with unnecessary ugliness. ‘* The 
train ran out to be besieged like a corpse by vermin” is not 
an inevitable comparison. 

The stories told at The Runagates Club, the chief 
members of which are already familiar to Colonel Buchan’s 
readers, are naturally of a more objective kind. Told by 
and to a company of secure and slightly Philistine friends 
during after-dinner ease and leisure, the adventures are 
naturally tempered by the prevailing mood. It may be that 
some of the ghostlier tales, like ** The Wind in the Portico” 
and “ Skule Skerry,” might have been carried to a more 
acute point had they stood alone. But Colonel Buchan is 
frankly not on his more serious plane in this pleasant volume. 
His intention is to divert; and in such episodes of humour 
and queerness as “*‘ The Frying Pan and the Fire,” ‘“ Divus 
Johnston,” and the gently malicious “ Fullcircle,” he admir- 
ably succeeds. 

The Vasco of M. Chadourne snatches us away to worlds 
of terror and pride, to tread the khurning marl and to realize 
the agony of the “ Génération Perdue” of the young men 
to whom the Armistice could not give the peace for which 
they were for ever spoiled. Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s intro- 
duction is suggestive, though the parallel with Galleons 
Reach will not commend itself to many. Vasco is a passionate 
individualist, the child of conflicting parents, who has fed his 
spirit with the mysterious music of Mallarms, and the 
intolerant aspiration of Nietzsche. He refuses the poplars 
and quiet acres of his heritage, desiring to recover his soul 
**naked as Adam, on some seashore at the other end of the 
world.” So he sails to the Pacific Isles ; and whoever reads 
of his hallucinated days in Papeete, Tautira and Nouhiva 
will realize the great trees, the burning flowers, the luminosity, 
the heavy fragrance, and the soft corruption of this dubious 
Paradise like a personal experience. He finds a companion, 
the “ desperate’ Plessis, who, seeming to be the superman 
that Vasco cannot make himself, plays a strange part in his 
psychological drama. This is a striking example of the 
disintegrating kind of novel; and the translator has finely 
preserved the limpid and passionate beauty of the style. 

The translator of The Way of Sacrifice has hardly been 
so fortunate. Evidently his author is occasionally incoherent ; 


but the English rendering is of a bewildering literalness, 
Written before Verdun, this book caused Fritz von Unruh 
to be pronounced insane. It is hard to believe, as the cover 
states, that it was secretly read in the German ranks, merely 
because of the evident difficulty of the style, which is partly 
very modernist, partly sentimental in the old German 
Romantic Revival manner. The conversations are impossibly 
theatrical. The horror and disgust of modern warfare seem 
to be revealed as in segments, circles, fragments, broken and 
distorted by the hectic and grotesque characters of the 
company described. Doubtless the book has its place in the 
dossier of war-literature ; but it sounds as if written in a 
brilliant hysteria. 

Lest Ye Die is Miss Cicely Hamilton's revision and enlarge- 
ment of a novel issued as Theodore Savage. It is a prophecy 
of the disappearance of civilization in a final war, and of the 
human lapse into primitive conditions. It is a forcible and 
earnest piece of writing. Still, like all books concerning 
the future, it fails to convince. 

After three exacerbating books, Eddy and Edouard seems 
positively emollient. The Baroness von Hutten presents a 
fragile boy, who, born in America, belongs on his mother’s 
side to a great French family. His determined grandmother 
reared Edouard as a French gentleman. Judge Forbes and 
other citizens of Perry saw to it that Eddy did not forget 
his American citizenship. After the death of his grand- 
mother, the Eddy part of him prevailed; and not till he 
was fifty did he let himself be drawn to Europe, where, of 
course, he finally encountered his French relatives. Yet he 
ended by acquiring the family castle in Savoy, and marrying 
a cousin, though not quite as he intended. The conflict, 
or rather the alliance, of Eddy and Edouard is thoroughly 
amusing. This is a rambling, leisurely novel thronged with 
loquacious and kindly people; and, when we leave Eddy- 
Edouard in a fit of mirth at his own expense, we have become 
quite attached to him. 

RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


FOR WHAT LAND? By Ardern Beaman. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Beaman’s mental shelves are as wel! stocked 
as if bought at a single swoop from Selfridge’s. The first 
plunge of the hand brought out the Hero with Ideals, Victor 
Harisdene, who has just been left an estate in England. 
He retires from the Indian army and returns to build Jerusalem 
at Harisdene. Lest the story should flag through his finding 
this too easy, we have Bolshevism liberally doled out, a 
sprinkling of the contrariness of human nature and much 
friction between the matrimonial-minded countryside and 
the hero, vowed to celibacy for the sake of his Ideals. Then, 
with considerable gusto, Mr. Beaman tosses the Pure Vamp 
and the Ingenuous Girl into the plot, also a hunting accident 
which ends with a night of forced unconventionality in a 
lonely hut. No harm is done, however, and a good excuse 
made for the never-failing circus turn of the irate parent 
with the horsewhip. The vamp chooses a hunt ball for 
announcing to the hero that he will shortly become a father, 
and the husband of the vamp appears, complete with revolvers 
The vamp poisons herself, writing an anguished letter as 
she does so: “My dar————” (Dies). For all these 
incidents, the story flags. 


In THE BOY PROPHET (Benn, 6s.) M. Edmond Fleg 
creates a sensitive boy, who, with simplicity and great 
intensity tells the story of his bewildered spirit. When 
he was five years old, a passing priest first said that 
he looked like “the infant Jesus,” then, on hearing that 
he was a little Jew, added, “What a pity!” The 
child’s parents, rich and cultured people, are of a sceptical 
kind. It is his little playmate Mariette who suffers misery 
concerning his salvation, especially after her first communion. 
She gives him the Gospel of St. Matthew; and the beauty 
of the Christ, the blood-guilt of the Jews, the mystery of 
the Host, work such a strange fever in his childish mind 
that at one point he begins to dream ominously of the river 
and the peace of the drowned. A school friend at the same 
time incongruously perplexes him further by offering him the 
initiation of the Scouts. Another, a Palestinian, teaches 
him the difference between Jew and Israelite. Illumination 
promises to comme when, in an unavailing effort to find the 
secret peace of the synagogue, he meets a wise sad Rabbi 
who lends him the Old Testament, where he seems to discover 
the God of the Jews and the true mission of tortured Israel. 
Marictte has gone into a convent to pray for him. He will 
be a prophet to hasten the advent of the true Messiah of peace. 
But he realizes he must wait till he is older. This intimate 
autobiography of a spiritually gifted child is brief, sincere, 
and of penetrating pathos, 
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Provocative and stimulating. THE BLUE GUIDES 
: MUIRHEAD’'S 
: TO 37 MAPS & PLANS & COMPLETE ATLAS OF 
= 32 PAGES. 
| REALITIES 12/6 0 1987 
= “The Blue Guides are unbeatable, and we welcome 
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= The New Testament and Modern Life, this country. Ee GSEs 
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General Booth’s Scheme for BOYS 7 


£10 is the net cost per boy to The Salvation Army funds 
for transplanting boys from the crowded con- 

ditions of the Homeland to Selected Farms in 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand. Prelim- 
inary training given on Salvation Army 
farms at Home and Overseas. 
Yearly Capacity, 1,000. 
Outfits provided. 
Commonsense 
aftercare 
given. 























Nearly 
4,000 boys have 
been successfully 

transplanted during the 
past four years, and approxi- 
mately 90% are remaining at work 

on the farms—scheme apgzoved under 
Empire Settlement Act, 1922, and in 
full co-operation with respective Oversea; 
Governments. 





Correspondence invited. Address: 


COMMISSIONER D. C. LAMB, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 








—_—MOTORWA —— 


- TRAVEL - The most romantic Route in France 
A PERFECTED TRAVEL SERVICE. bi tiee 


SPECIMEN TOURS : ROUTE DES PYRENEES. 


Super Luxury. Personal Service. First-class Hotels and a Perfect 
Cuisine. 

The Southern Motorway: 15 days’ Motor Pullman Tour to the 

Riviera and the Route des Alpes, via Normandy, Burgundy, 

Vichy, Koman France, Aix les Bains and Paris (3 nights at 


~—S& oh a O22 GC Oh owe a a. Oo 


onan -. sh ae ak ae 


Nice), 34 Gns. Every Saturday from London, 
The Swiss Motorway: 15 days’ Motor Pullman Tour through France 
and Switzerland, via Paris, the Cote D’Or, Geneva, Montreux, 
Interlaken, Lucerne, Zurich, Alsace Lorraine, the Battlefields 
and the Champagne Country. Srem Lenden < - 38 Gns. 
The Rhine Motorway: 15 days’ Motor Pullman Tour to Ostend, 
Brussels, the Ard=sines, Luxembourg, Strasbourg, Heidelberg 
and the Rhine. Feem Leadon i * 
Write for our 42-page Art Booklet en- 
titled, “ See Europe from an Armchair.” 
MOTORWAYS, LTD., 
54 J Haymarket, S.W. 1. 


36 Gns. 








A six days’ Motor-Car trip from CARCAS- 
SONNE or from Cerbére, on the Spanish 
Border, to BIARRITZ. 





Special rail and motor combined tickets. 





Illustrated booklets from Midi Railway of 
France, Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 











“THE FOLDING CHAIR, WITHOUT COMPARE, 
FOR ALL WHO LOVE THE OPEN AIR.” 


The “ATOZ” Steel Folding Chair 


is designed to give real ease and q,. «apoz” 


comfort. It is opened or closed Chair opened 
. te it i- 
in a second, and cannot get out peso it. Vide 
of order—cannot let you down deep seat, its 

tedl rigidity and 
unexpec Y: graceful propor- 
tions. 









It is a great economy as it will 
outlast. several wooden deck 
chairs. The demand is growing 
rapidly, so send your order now 
for immediate delivery. 


Price 37/6 each. 
Carr. paid. 
THE ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


49 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


The “ ATOZ” 
Chair closed. 


























HARRISON OF IGHTHAM 
THE STORY OF A VILLAGE GROCER WHO BECAME 
AN ARCH.EOLOGIST 
by 
Sir Edward Harrison 
15/-net 
“Sir Edward Harrison has written a_ perfectly 
charming book about the old man, and, incidentally, 
about his beloved and beautiful Ightham . . . anew 
type of biography which should be an inspiration to 
others, for the Lytton Strachey model is wearing a 

little thin.”—Sunday Times 
“The subject of many an official ‘life’ has done less 
to deserve well of his fellows.”—Daily Telegraph 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House : Z E.C. 4 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 55.) 

God and Politics is the arresting title of a little cloth-bound 
pamphlet in the first part of which ** Augur” sets forth his 
reasons for believing that the ‘* Higher Conscience ° 
potent than it used to be in national and international affairs 
(Selwyn and Blount. 2s. 6d.). ** The search for the demo- 
cratic ideal is a proof of divine inspiration.” And, again, 
“as far as civilized people are concerned, a war of conquest 
for profit, an offensive war, has become morally impossible.” 
* Augur’”’ might well have developed the theme more fully 
instead of diverging to the question of the relations between 
Europe and America, and arguing that “ it will be necessary 
for Europe, of which Great Britain is part, to affirm its 
economic unity as a background for a bargaining power suffi- 
cient to impress American mentality with the need for political 
adjustments on the basis of perfect equality.” 

* * * * 

The first volume of the life of Varina Howell, wife of 
Jefferson Davis, by Eron Rowland (Macmillan, 17s.), is very 
discursive. It contains a good deal of repetition and one 
cannot help wondering if the volume yet to come could not 
have been compressed into this—perhaps because we are 
in a hurry to read it. No one will go through Mrs. Dunbar’s 
easily written pages without feeling that life in the Southern 
States in the old slave days had a wonderful charm—for 
the rich slave-owners at least. For the ‘** poor white trash” 
it must have been but little pleasanter than for the negro. 
The rich men, however, seem honestly to have believed that 
there was no slavery. ‘* The poor struggling whites, and 
the lowly serving class that the unthinking called slaves, 
but who were in reality a race slowly coming forward from 
the dark environs of savagery, were both getting here the 
chance that had been denied them elsewhere. To them the 
picture was as it should be.’ Southern patriotism and 
political ambition took Varina and her husband to Washington, 
where she developed a well-regulated passion for society. 
Jefferson Davis was a much-admired man among politicians of 
all opinions until he became the leading Secessionist and the 
head of the Southern Confederacy. Varina liked celebrities 
whatever their views. She herself, a pretty, proud, preten- 


is more 


tious young wife, was “of the South, Southy ”—as are the 
sympathies of her biographer. 
* * * #e 


Professor James Mackinnon has done a real service to 
English readers by undertaking a new and detailed study of 
Luther in the light of recent German research. The second 
volume of his Luther and the Reformation (Longmans, 16s.), 
which follows the first after a two years’ interval, is concerned 
with the breach with Rome (1517-21) which began a new era 
in the history of Europe and of the world. The memorable 
scene at the Dict of Worms, on April 17th, 1521, when Luther 
appeared before the Emperor Charles V., is well described. 
“IT am held fast by the Scriptures adduced by me, and my 
conscience is taken captive by God’s word, and I neither can 
nor will revoke anything, seeing that it is not safe or right to 
act against conscience. God help me. Amen.” That 
utterance of Luther's “was to prove the most fateful in 


modern religious history.” 
* * * * 


The Graphic seems growing from strength to strength 
fn the interest of its text and in the attractiveness of its 
picture. There is none of that vulgarity in the Graphic 
whieh we have come to associate with some other illustrated 
journals. Last week a big American number had a scin- 
tillating article by Mr. Oloysius Horn: this week there is a very 
**One day I dis- 
* On that 
never 
never 


amusing interview with M. Clemenceau. 
covered with a shock I was fifty,” says Le Tigre. 
day I made up my mind to exercise regularly. I 
depart from this habit; it keeps me fit.’ He has 
heard of Freud. 


* * * * 
Major Stewart’s Travel and Sport in Many Lands 
(Butterworth, illustrated, 21s.) carries us far afield—to 


Africa, to British Columbia and Alberta, to the Far East and 
to New Zealand. He mentions as a notable fact that African 
native footpaths are never straight. Is any English footpath 
ever straight ? 


e 
Motors and Motoring 
Safety on the Road 


IN a former article on “ Safety on the Road,” in which the 
important question of the reduction of danger at cross-roads 
and junctures was briefly referred to, it was suggested that 
the initial steps towards greater safety were that the Authori- 
ties should definitely settle which are main and which are 
side roads, that each should be indicated accordingly, and 
that a form of standardized signal should be used. The 
avoidance of multiplicit: of road directional or warning signs 
cannot be too strongly urged, because, owing to lack of 
adequate control, the road movement has suffered in the past, 
and is still suffering at the present time, from the variety and 
promiscuousness of road signs. Abuse and disregard are the 
resultant evils. Signs should be as plain as possible, as 
they are then more likely to serve their object, and should 
indicate main and side roads by colour, by day and by night. 
Shape, too, should serve its turn and need not necessarily confuse 
the issue, while it would certainly be needed to assist the 
motorist who is colour-blind. There is no good reason why the 
standard British railway signal coiours should not be adopted, 
for everyone has been accustomed to them from childhood 
—at any rate to the red and green colours—and knows 
their meaning. The same may well be said of the semaphore 
arm for adoption as to shape of the warning sign, and if 
further variation were required there are always the plain and 
the fish-tail ends or other similar but simple indications. 
Railroad conditions are not necessarily motor road condi- 
tions, but there is a certain amount of common ground, and 
it is surely sensible to benefit by the great experience such as in 
colour visibility and so forth which has been acquired over a 
long period of years by the railways of this country. 

The question of lighting at night is obviously important 
and one which presents many obstacles, especially on the 
seore of expense. Attention has been drawn from time to 
time and by many people to the desirability of illuminating 
danger-signs at many cross-roads. The desirability is clear, 
but the means to effect this lighting must at present offer an 
insuperable difliculty in many parts of the country. In a few 
places in England elaborate lighthouses are designed to cast 
strong beams of light along the length of dangerous hills, and 
in some parts the occulting system has been adopted. It is 
evident, however, that such arrangements cannot be generally 
The Ministry of Transport has pointed out to 


employed. 
of illuminating danger 


housing Authorities the desirability 
signs at certain points, but it was fully realized that to insist 
on lighting everywhere would throw a heavy financial strain 
on Local Authorities. It would seem, therefore, that attention 
must be focussed on other and less direct means of illumination, 
and at once reflecting devices suggest themselves. In these 
considerable progress has been made during the last few years. 
Reflecting knobs might well furnish a way out of the difliculty. 
If these knobs were made in colour the light of an approaching 
vehicle would show shape and colour, and thus give full 
warning to all road users. The capital cost of such a scheme 
and the charge for maintenance would not, I imagine, be out 
of proportion to the advantages gained. 

The motorist would know when he was near a junction anc 
whether he was on a main or secondary road. His knowledge 
would be definite, and so far as the proposal goes the element 
of uncertainty which I am perfectly convinced is at the present 
time the seat of the danger and the deterrent on increased 
safety would be eliminated. I do not. however, consider that 
this is sufficient, and I go further, and in doing so, I know, 
tread on very controversial ground, and state that the Law 
should give the right of way to the traveller on the main road. 
I appreciate that there is a consensus of opinion that were a 
driver on the superior road given by law a higher degree of 
precedence over inferior road traffic than is already granted 
to him by custom, unduly high speeds on trunk roads might 
result. Personally, I do not agree. One might almost as well 
say that the raising of the normal legal speed limit to thirty 
miles an hour would result in people driving faster. The 
twenty-mile-an-hour limit has, as everybody knows, long 
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since been totally disregarded, and too many Authorities 
concerned with the road movement sce before them only the 
matter of speed. Cars have been made more and more 
efficient every Year, and consequently higher maxima spéeds 
have been afforded. The point which is overlooked is that 
controls have progressed in conformity with speed capacities, 
and that although, given reasonable handling and freedom 
from abuse, thé modern car will put up a much higher average 
ovér a long journey than its predecessor of four or five years 
ago or even less, the degree of safety of control afforded need 
make such a journey in no wise more dangerous to driver, 
passenger, or other user of the road. I do not believe that 
were main-road traffic granted precedence legally the average 
increase in speed would be appreciably greater than now. 
For speed in itself is not necessarily a general danger. 
Risk lies in its abuse and in uncertainty of precedence. To 
restrict speed which might well be legitimate is to hamper 
progress. It seems reasonable in all forms of transportation that 
efficiency should be gained by slowing subsidiary traffic in order 
to speed up through traffic, rather than reducing the average 
of both. This argument may appear to be somewhat far- 
fetched to-day, and a motorist may well say that he is merely 
aut to drive for pleasure and does not want to be hustled along 
any more than he wishes to be unduly delayed. It is not, 
however, the conditions which exist at the present time at 
which one must look, but rather at those which are likely to 
obtain in the comparatively near future, and no one will deny 
that the element of danger from accident on the road— 
especially at cross-roads and junctures—should not be 
tillowed to grow with the wider application and employment 
of motor road vehicles. The recognition that the onus of 
blame in the event of a collision at a road juncture would be 
definitely allocated would, I am certain, be the surest means 
of diminishing one of the most serious forms of road accident. 


. * * ” 


Another matter which has long called for careful considera- 
tion and definite action is that of the indication of railway 
level crossings. The number of serious accidents which have 
occurred at such places in the last few years clearly prove the 
need of more preventive measures. It is manifest that 
definite and clear advertisement of a railway level crossing is 
of primary importance to drivers of road vehicles, especially 
to those who are strangers to the localities concerned, and it 
is agreed that there are a number of these spots throughout 
the country where the prevailing conditions are neither 
efficient nor up-to-date. Too often is the fact overlooked 
that roads which were hardly used a few years ago now carry 
a considerable volume of traffic in the year. Reform here is 
overdue. 

* * * “ 

The white line has undoubtedly conduced to safety on the 
road, and its use has reduced a certain type of road risk. It 
is an obvious exhortation to the motor driver to do the right 
thing, and for this reason is sound. At one time there wag 
considerable danger of its application being abused and its 
usefulness thereby diminished, but the Ministry of Transport 
appreciated the danger which might arise from the indis- 
criminate use of the white line on highways, and in 1925 the 
Minister, after taking steps to ascertain the views of a large 
number of Local and other Authorities, sent a circular of 
warning to all those concerned in Great Britain. It was 
stated then that the experience already gained tended to show 
that the white line was calculated, not only to reduce the 
number of accidents, but also to assist materially in the 
control of traffic by the police. Psycholggy plays an important 
part in the matter. The white line suggests to a driver that 
the near side of the road round the corner is clear, and that 
im consequence a reasonable speed can safely be maintained. 
The need of accurate marking is apparent. If a line is Badly 
Jaid and a driver finds himself compelled to run over it upon 
occasion his faith in its utility will be to some extent shaken, 
and this will in turn lead to disregard. Incorrect laying also 
tends to lead to bad cornering. It should clearly be an 
offence to halt a vehicle within a white line area on a 
corner. Laying generally throughout the country could 
still be improved. The white line has proved of immense 
value in the direction of traffic in towns, both from the 
motorists’ standpoint and from that of the police. It is, how- 
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ever, essential, in order that its full value may be gained, that 
motorists should play their part_and strictly conform to the 
conditions laid down. ‘Too often at a traffic check one sees 
drivers pull up beyond the line. If.this is done it may well 
impede the freedom of circulation or passage in other directions, 
Greatly augmented safety on the road is essential to the 
welfare of the movement as a whole and to the attainment of 
the great benefits which travel by road can confer upon us as 
8 nation. 
Your Morortnc CorRESPONDENT. 


Seafaring Holidays 


Year after year the enticement of friends to show me the 
“ prettiest spot imaginable” has upset my plans to take a 
seafaring holiday. But this year I have tarried long cnough 
to avoid them, and am determined to go on a cruise. I have 
consulted an expert and have come home not by any means 
with any settled notions of where I want to go, but with a 
load of the most beautifully-coloured advertisements I have 
ever scen. 

If time had been of secondary consideration, nothing could 
have attracted more than a cruise round the world on the 
‘Empress of Australia.’ Firstly, it was an oil-burner, and 
specially built for the tropics. In 164 days I could cover over 
36,000 miles, and be sure of the best hotels and motor cars 
asho:e and special trains to outlying spots of interest. ‘The 
services of guides, interpreters and dragomans would be at 
my command. Apart from the cost of £427, this tour was 
not for me, as the Canadian Pacific liner was not due to sail 
until November 14th. Nor could I devote time to a six- 
weeks’ cruise 1,000 miles up the Amazon, despite the fascina- 
tion of such a journey. How pleasant would it be to board 
the ‘ Hildebrand ’—a 7,000 ton Booth liner—in mid-Septem- 
ber, just when the summer here would be ending, and spend 
until the end of October basking in a tropical sun, as the 
boat wended her way through lagoons and Equatorial forests. 
The journey would be broken, so that I could spend some days 
among the wine-lodges of Oporto, the castles of Cintra and the 
mountains of Madeira. Again, the Blue Star liners offered 
me a 48-days’ tour to Argentina from London at fortnightly 
intervals, which would include a stay of ten days in one of the 
best hotels in Buenos Aires. 

But in my workaday world holidays of such length are not 
permissible. Other shipping companies have arranged shorter 
programmes and offer me the use of their sumptuous steamers 
for holidays for which I have the time and money. One 
of the P. and O. ships, for instance, the 16,000-tonner, 
‘Ranchi,’ is destined for the Norwegian Fjords and the 
Mediterranean, and I could undertake a visit to either of these 
places in the short space of two to three weeks. The Northern 
Capitals and the Baltic are enchanting, but so are Spain, 
Algiers and the Balearic Isles. After that to Sicily, Venice 
and the Dalmatian Coast. Which am I to choose? This 
year, though, a new star has appeared in the firmament. I 
find that I am able to tour round Ireland—has that been 
possible before in an ocean liner? The Royal Mail Line 
has inaugurated a novel cruise occupying only fifteen days, 
which will allow me to leave Southampton, cross to Dublin 
and then wander leisurely round*to Portrush, Sligo, Galway, 
and Glengarriff among other places, and back to Liverpool, 
The R.M.S.P. ‘ Avon,’ after returning from this Irish tour, 
starts off the same evening for a visit to the Western Isles of 
Scotland and elsewhere. Now this is the sort of trip which 
must appeal to many motorists who, like myself, have tra- 
versed almost every motoring highway in the North. Nowa- 
days, a car can probe almost any place on earth, but only 
with great difficulty reach the outlying islands of Scotland. 

Here then is a trip for the motorist, especially if he be 
a little weary of motoring. First of all, after leaving 
Liverpool, he would see the Isle of Man, then Belfast, then 
the Firth of Clyde as far as Greenock. Leaving Greenock 
it would be a pretty sight to come through the Sound of Jura 
to Oban, and the next day, after one of those wonderful 
sunsets for which Oban is renowned, through Loch Linnhe to 
Fort William, with Ben Nevis towering above. In sunny 
weather I can picture nothing to make a holiday more pleasur- 
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| SENT FREE. 
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which are never equalled elsewhere. for example. 











Hamptons’ B4. 15 4 ft. oin, MAHOGANY BEDROOM SUITES, comprising 4 {t. o1n, 
Wardrobe, fitted with hanging accommodation, long Mirror insid h loor 
ft. 6in. Kneehole Dressing Table yin, Chest Washstand and one cane 
seated Chair. REDUCED FROM / 45 to 4 
| If with 3 ft. 6in. low Dressing Table with triple Cheval Mirror, as illustrated 
£37 10 
For hundreds of other. unequalled bargain t. Furnitare, Carpets, Furnishing 
Fabrics, Linen, Wallpapers, Antiques, I’ 1a, Lronmong 
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GOING NORTH 


Day in, day out—as certain and steady as 
time and tide—those urgent trains go up 
the great iron way from King’s Cross to 
the North. The Flying Scotsman is out 
and off the first in the morning and long 
before she has come to her first rest at 
Edinburgh others are on the way, main- 
taining the great procession of trains, 
morning, noon, and night. 


TRAINS FROM KING’S CROSS 


RESTAURANT SLEEPING CAR 


“The Flying Scotsman.” 7. 25 “The Highlandman.” 
10.0 Edinburgh (NON-STOP), Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, Inverness. 
7.40 “ The Aberdonian.” 
10.5 Edinburgh, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
. Perth, Aberdeen. 
10.25 “The Night Scotsman.” 
LL.L5 “The Queen of Scots” Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 


deen, Perth, Inverness, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow. 


Pullman; Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
11.50 B OM, 
Perth, Inverness, 


10.35 
A. M. Th . 
é After-Theatre Sleeping 
1.10 and Breakfast Car Train, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Perth, Inverness, 





P. M. 
1.15 Edinburgh, Glasgow, 


You take the High-road and I'll take the Rail-road, and 
I'll be in Scotland before ye. 







Ask for Pocket Timetable and Tourist Pro- 
gramme at any L-N-E-R Station or Office or 
of the Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C. 2, or L-N-E-R, York 
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Inclusive Cost £30. 
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21-24 Cockspur Street (Trafalgar Square), S.W. 1. 
Regent 8021. 
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able, particularly as this tour wanders through many delightful 
Sounds and Lochs to Stornaway before it turns round John 
o’ Groats for Inverness, Leith and then London. 

Another cruise which I might choose is arranged by the 
Union Castle Line every fortnight. It would, I see, take me 
to Antwerp and Rotterdam and Hamburg, and from those 
centres I could journey away on my own hook to Brussels 
and Ghent and Namur, to The Hague and Dordrecht and 
Leyden and to Kiel and Bremen. By the Cunard liner, 
‘Carinthia,’ I could also go to Norway on a 17-days’ cruise, 
visiting the fjords, Oslo, Copenhagen, Bergen and so on. 

Having exhausted the various booklets from which I have 
written, a stronger-minded person would already be on the 
way to book his passage for one or the other. But I can’t 
make up my mind; they are all so attractive. 

Perhaps I shall go to America. The White Star Line runs 
a regular service of ** Cabin” ships to New York, Boston, 
Quebec and Montreal. Although this type is in a class apart 
from ships like the * Majestic’ and ‘ Olympic,’ it offers pas- 
sengers every conceivable comfort. If economy has to be 
studied, there is no reason why a third-class passage, costing 
no more for the return journey than £38, should not be booked 
Despite the attraction of other sea holidays, if I am ever to 
visit the United States I ought to do so while the rivalry 
existing between companies like the White Star, Cunard and 
C.P.R., who all own luxurious boats, is keeping down the 
charges to such low levels. C. N. 


A Library List 

The Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age. By H.R. Hall. (Methuen. 30s.)———Men 
of Andover. By Claude Moore Fuess. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 13s. 6d.)——The Life of Sir Thomas More. 
By Thomas Stapleton. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
6s.}\——Fra_ Angelico. By Wilhelm Hausenstein. 
(Methuen. 25s.)——-4 History of Ethiopia, Nubia and 
Abyssinia. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 2 vols. 
(Methuen. £3 13s. 6d.) 

MiscELLANEOUS :—The Future 


BioGRAPHY AND History : 


of Tilusion. By Sigmund 








Freud. (Hogarth Press. 6s.)———-French Church Archi- 
teclure. By E. Tyrrell Green. (Sheldon Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Ireland—A Catspaw. By Elizabeth Lazenby. (Bos- 
well Publishing Co. 6s.) The Open-air Boy. By 
G. M. A. Hewett. (Warren and Son, Winchester. 6s.) 
——Lacoste on Tennis. By René Lacoste. (Burrow. 
5s.) Twentieth Century Europe. By Preston W. 
Slosson. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.)———The Modern Case 


for Socialism. By A.W. Uumphrey. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 

Fiction :—Doctor 
(Cape. 7s. 
Prescott. 


Doolitiles Garden. By Hugh Lofting. 
6d.)——-The Lost Fight. By H. F. M. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) sketches in France. 
By Henry Everard. (Brentano's. 6s.)——The Sun- 
Hawk. By Robert W. Chambers. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Bambi. By Felix Saltern. (Cape. 5s.) 
Prertopicats :—Transactions of the Newcomen Society. Vol. VI. 


(The Courier Press, Leamington Spa. 20s.)-——The 
Scoitish Historical Review. (Jackson, Wylie, Glasgow. 
4s.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Questions on Egypt 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Granville Pacha, 45 
Strada Genio, Valletta, Malta, for the following :— 


1. Who built the Great Pyramid ? 
2. What was the old name for Cairo ? 
3. When did Islam come to Egypt ? 
4. When did England first interfere in Egypt ? 
5. Who were Abercromby, Fraser, Wolseley ? 
6. When was the Suez Cana! opened ? 
What is the present régime in Egypt ? 
8. When was Egypt a British Protectorate ? 
9. What was Denshawai ? 
10. What is a Sheik, an Omda, a Mudir, an Effendi, a Bey, a 
Pasha ? 
11. What is a fellah ? 
12. When did Great Britain and Egypt establish a condominium 
In the Sudan ? 
13. When did the condominium cease to be effective in practice ? 


bal 


Answers will be found on page viii. 


Finance—Public & Private 


British Industry and the National 
Revenue 


Last week, when referring to some of the favourable 
factors operating during the first half of this year, and 
especially the general advance in Stock Exchange 
securities, I showed that an exception to the favourable 
factors was to be found in the general disappointment 
with regard to the early commencement of a trade 
revival. 

Our Foreign Trade Returns as issued month by month 
are in themselves disappointing so far as the results 
for the first five months of the present year are concerned, 
It is true that in some respects there is a slight improve- 
ment as compared with the first five months of last vear, 
but in those months it must be remembered that we were 
scarcely beginning to recover from the effects of the 
prolonged coal stoppage of 1926, and, although it is 
also true that the actual visible adverse trade balance 
for the five months is somewhat less than for the 
same period of 1927, that fact was due more to a 
decline in imports than to the expansion in exports, 
although there was a moderate rise. So far as the cotton 
industry, in particular, is concerned, the recovery was 
quite paltry when compared with the many years of 
prolonged depression. 

Errect oN Rartway EArnincs. 

Nor is it in the Board of Trade Returns alone that 
evidence is to be found of continued trade depression, 
The Railway traffic returns for the first half-year have 
been very disappointing and have played their part in 
bringing about the fall in railway stocks to which I 
referred in this column last week. A _ fortnight 
ago there was some recovery in the Ordinary stocks 
otf leading English railways, due mainly to hopes 
that the passing of the Bill giving the railways 
greater powers in certain districts to compete with 
motor traffic may bring better things in the future, 
but it has since been lost. Whether the Railway 
Bill will justify the faint optimism of railway 
shareholders remains to be seen. 

EFFECT ON EXCHEQUER. 

Still further evidence, however, of the trade depression 
and of its serious consequences is, I think, to be found 
in the National Revenue Returns for the first quarter 
of the present fiscal year. With the exception of Postal 
Revenues, where there is a satisfactory increase for the 
quarter, the returns indicate that any expansion 
has been connected with activity in finance rather than 
in industry. Thus, for example, we find that Estate 
Duties are more than fulfilling the Chancellor’s estimate, 
a circumstance doubtless due to the higher prices of 
securities, and to special windfalls. Again, under the 
head of Stamps, where there is quite a substantial increase 
to record for the three months, the cause is to be found in 
the great activity in existing Stock Exchange securities 
and in the flotations of new loans and companies. 

Fai. In Income Tax. 

When, however, we turn to the great departments of 
revenue where one is accustomed to look for indications 
as to the real,economic condition of the country, we find 
that Customs and Excise Duties so far are proving 
disappointing when compared with the estimates for 
the entire year, while a still more serious point to note 
is the drop of no less than £5,800,000 under the head 
of Income and Super Tax. It is true that under the 
former head the Chancellor expected a total decline 


for the year of over £17,000,000, and at present 
the fall for the first quarter is £3,430,000. It is 
in the second half of the year that the bulk of 


the tax is paid, and so it would, of course, be premature 
for the moment to emphasize unduly the decline for the 
first three months. In the case of Super Tax, however, 
the figures are already impressive, because for the first 
three months there is a reduction of no less than £ 2,370,000 
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whereas Mr. Churchill only looked for a decline of about 
£600,000 for the entire year. 
Few Signs oF IMPROVEMENT. 

With nine months of the fiseal year still to run, it must 
not be supposed that I am suggesting that the quarter’s 
Revenue Returns necessarily indicate that before the 
year closes the Chancellor’s original estimates will 
not be fulfilled. What I am suggesting is that the 
figures up to date furnish still further evidence of the 
effect on the National Revenue of the continued trade 
depression, and, because there are so few signs at present 
of any material rally in trade, it seems impossible to take 
other than a serious view of the situation. 

The point, however, which I want more especially to 
emphasize in dealing with the trade depression in its 
relation to the National Revenue is the general attitude 
of the Government, and not specially of the present 
Government but of all Governments, towards this great 
problem of industrial stagnation. Industry, above all 
things, requires relief from the pressing burden of taxation, 
and not only from taxation itself but from all the harassing, 
irritating, and inquisitorial methods connected with much 
of the ingathering of direct taxation. Any and every 
method, however, is pursued but the right one in giving 
the necessary relief. Difficulties in the coal trade are 
met by subsidies adding to the taxation of the people, 
or, if not adding to taxation, at least preventing relief 
therefrom, only with the result that the industry is in 
almost as parlous a condition as ever. For many years 
now the National Finances seem to have been conducted 
along lines of obtaining ever-increasing revenues from 
taxation with the professed object of using much of them 
either for what is called * social outlays,” or for patching 
up unemployment or other troubles by the application of 
various relief schemes. 

Spurious REMEDIEs. 

We know, of course, that in his last Budget Mr. Churchill 
not only expressed much sympathy with the depression 
in our key industries, accompanied by a strong desire to 
stimulate a recovery if possible, but he actually framed 
proposals whereby the industries are to receive, some 
eighteen months hence, a certain measure of relief through 
rebates in connexion with local taxation. Not only, 
however, is this scheme to be largely accomplished by 
getting in further large sums from the taxpayer, but it is 
difficult at present to see how the reforms can possibly 
go to the real root of the trouble in checking local expendi- 
ture itself. Failing such curtailment of expenditure, 
it looks very much as though the relief to industry might 
prove, at best, to be a feeble and partial one, for if the 
National Revenue is to be increased through the process 
of further taxation—which has had to be imposed even 
in the latest Budget—then so many millions which might 
have been spent by the individual in the purchase of goods 
‘annot be so applied as the money has been absorbed by 
the Exchequer. It would be fair to say that under the 
guise of a general benefactor to Labour and industry, 
the State so far has only succeeded in making matters 
much worse than if it had left industry free and 
unfettered to recover from its difficulties in its own way. 


Root oF THE TROUBLE. 

When the present Government was returned to power, 
economy in expenditure had been one of the planks in 
the election platform, and it was acknowledged by Mr. 
Churchill in his first Budget speech by the suggestion of 
magnificent periodical reductions in outlays from year 
to year. These promises have been unfulfilled, and, as 


' might have been expected, there is no material recovery 
' from industrial depression. Instead, however, of frankly 


recognizing not only the burden of taxation, but the 
fact that it is failing to produce from ordinary income— 
last year’s surplus was really derived from capital 
resources, such as Estate Duties and repayment of 
debt by Allies—successive Governments continue to 





apply the spur of taxation to the tired horse, and when 
the present Chancellor is remonstrated with, his defence 
on one occasion amounted to nothing better than a 
declaration that it would be well for the taxpayer not 
to look for relief from any other political party. lest 
worse should befall them. ‘Small wonder, then, that: not 
only capital resources but confidence—without which 


there can be no big trade revival—should be s| 
by this nightmare of heavy national expenditure. 
over, and without desiring in any way to overdra 
picture, I consider that the point which may well i) 
confidence is the refusal of the State and Labour 
to face the facts and act in accordance with thx 
Let me put the matter very simply. The State 1 
to face the facts of the position when throu 
a period of years it refuses to recognize that the 
depression calls for a relief of taxation, only to be s¢ 
in one way—economy in the expenditure. L: 
refuses to recognize the position when it refuses to abat 
one jot of its demands, even though a_ particule 
industry is clearly unable to bear the strain, and looky, 
to the Government of the day to support its clain 
Capital and management are weary and discouraged, 
but shareholders of English railways or other key! 
industries are bidden to hold on for better times. Wit) 
what result ? Too often a six months’ revival broughj 
to a speedy termination by fresh labour demands, 
possibly resulting in a strike and a fresh gift of ou 
markets to foreign competitors. That, at all events, 
gives a very fair picture of what has happened during 
the past quarter of a century, and it is partly the 
reason why, even now more than ten years after the 
War, the key industries of Great Britain are still 
depressed, Artucr W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT MARKETS Firm. 
ALTHOUGH money has tightened up very distinctly now that 
the market has completed its repayments to the Bank of 
England in respect of loans borrowed over the end of the 
half-year, gilt-edged stocks and investment sections generally 
have remained very firm. The pressure for money in Wal! 
Street, which has caused high rates to be paid for call loans 
there, has attracted London money to New York, but so 
far this has not affected the American exchange to any 
appreciable extent. Nevertheless, while to all outward 
appearances the money position is steadily improving and 
the Bank of England gaining in strength, the further outlook 
is still somewhat obscure. No unsatisfactory developments 
as regards the international monetary situation have followed 
the stabilization of the franc, but if the American speculative 
loan position is not reduced within the next month or so, 
there is a fear that autumn demands may produce a further 
advance in rates there. That speculation in London has not 
outrun discretion seems to be proved by the very small 
effect upon markets as a whole exercised by the tragic death 
of M. Loewenstein. Undoubtedly the shake out in Brussels 
in the Loewenstein securities about a fortnight before his 
disappearance was a rather fortunate occurrence. With the 
approach of the holiday season, activity in markets has been 
somewhat reduced, and railways, for the reasons already 
mentioned, continue to fall away. 
* * * * 


AMALGAMATED PREss. 

In these days of big capitalization, preliminary expenses 
form a very important item in the formation of new com- 
panies, and one which, if the dictates of sound finance are 
followed, has to be exorcised from balance sheets at the 
earliest opportunity. This is the course which is _ being 
followed by the directors of Amalgamated Press, Ltd. lor 
this company, which has an available sum of £461,437 after 
meeting debenture interest and the preference dividend, as 
a result of the first period of working in its new hands devoted 
no less than £347,059 to providing a reserve equal to the 
total of its formation expenses, and carrying forward a 
balance of £114,377 instead of paying a dividend on the 
ordinary shares. However, the ordinary shareholders do 
not go dividendless, for out of the profits of the current year 
the directors have felt justified in recommending an interim 
dividend at the excellent figure of 7 per cent. actual. 


a * * ” 


Rutus STEAM STORAGE. 

A very instructive review of the new development in 
steam storage was given by Mr. F. E. Powell at the statutory 
meeting of Ruths Steam Storage, Ltd., on Friday last weck. 
This is a patented system which enables much greater efliciency 
to be obtained from steam plant, and thereby offers industry 
a means to more economical production with very little 
capital cost. The company has recently acquired the entire 
right for the sale of the Ruths accumulator in the United 
States and Canada. 

A. W. K, 
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